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The undie that can ibe woul with gorters 
... and never slips off the waist. 


All you fashion-wise lassies can pass the good : 
word along. SUS Aaa | is the thrilling new sta 
of the “undie” world. It's goodby to girdles and 
garter belts! Just attach garters and you-have an 
undie—with GARTER TABS—that suspends stock- 
ings wrinkle-free, and mysteriously hugs your 
waist whether you bend, twist or stand on your ~ 
head. The secret is the new “pivot-point” bias 
pattern — which neutralizes, thus eliminating, all 
pull. Moreover, SUSPANTS exerts just enough 
figure control to make it the perfect accessory Oo 
for evening and daytime wear—with or with- 
out garters. Featured af, all leading stores... 
individually cellophane wrapped ... in n all | 
colors, $1.50 and up. 


JUNIOR ‘MISS SIZES: 9 TO 17 


Division of McKay Products Corp. 
Empire State Bldg., New York, 


“A McKAY PRODUCT 


Pat. App. for » 


GIRL: What do you mean, party line? I never get a buzz to go to a 
party. As far as men are concerned, this is strictly a dead wire! 


CUPID: For whom the bell doesn’t toll, eh? Well, Gloom Child, 
didn’t it ever occur to you that the big-time operators like their 
party girls equipped with dazzling smiles? 


GIRL: And where do I phone for one of those? I brush my teeth —but 
regularly, And I still wind up with the same old wrong-number smile! 


CUPID: Hmmmm ...Been noticing any “pink” on your 
tooth brush these days? 


GIRL: Uh-huh —the Joveliest shade of pink you ever— 


CUPID: For your information, Cookie, that 
“pink” means see your dentist. Could be serious. 
Or could be that soft foods are robbing your 
gums of exercise. In which case, he may 
suggest “the helpful stimulation of 
Ipana and gentle massage.” 


GIRL: And—zing! —I get a smile that sparkles like sequins, I suppose? 


CUPID: Listen, dateless-and-mateless: A sparkling smile depends so 
much on firm, healthy gums. So if your dentist advises Ipana 

and massage, pay attention! Get yourself an Ipana smile, Honey... 
and you'll have to get a switchboard to handle your calls! 


Follow your dentist’s advice about gum massage, Cor- 
rect massage is so important to the health of your gums 
and the beauty of your smile that 9 out of 10 dentists 
recommend it regularly or in special cases, according to 
a recent national survey. Same survey shows dentists 
recommend and use Ipana 2 to 1 over any other tooth 
paste! Help your dentist guard your smile of beauty! 
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y VII” TOM DRAKE: MARY ASTOR: ALBERT DEKKER 
y i y Screen Play by ‘DONALD Oe STEWART © Adaptation by DONALD OGDEN STEWART and SONYA LEVIEN 
A Directed by GEORGE SIDNEY: produced byARTHUR HORNBLOW, JR. | 
A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE f 
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At the first 
blush of 
~ Womanhood 


by 
VALDA SHERMAN 


Many mysterious changes take place in 
your body as you approach womanhood. 
For instance, the apocrine glands under 
your arms begin to secrete daily a type 
of pérspiration you have never known 
before. This is closely related to physical 
development and is especially evident in 
young women. It causes an unpleasant 
odor on both your person and your clothes. 


No need for alarm—There is nothing 
“wrong” with you. It is just another sign 
you are now a woman, not a girl. It is also 
a warning that now you must select a 
truly effective underarm deodorant. 


Two dangers to overcome — Underarm 
odor is a real handicap at this age when 
a girl wants to be attractive, and the new 
cream deodorant Arrid is made especially 
to overcome this very difficulty. It kills 
odor instantly, safely and surely, then by 
antiseptic action prevents the formation 
of all odor for many hours and keeps you 
safe. Moreover, it protects against a sec- 
ond danger—perspiration stains. The 
physical exertion, embarrassment and 
emotion of the teens and twenties can 
cause the apocrine glands to fairly gush 
Perspiration. A dance, a date, an embar- 
Tassing remark may easily make you per- 
spire and offend as well as ruin a dress.. 


All deodorants not alike — Don’t take 
chances! Rely on Arrid which stops 
underarm perspiration as well as odor. 
No other deodorant gives you the same 
intimate protection as Arrid’s exclusive 
formula. That’s why Arrid is so popular 
with girls your age. They buy more Arrid 
than any other age group. More nurses— 
more men and women everywhere—use 
Arrid than any other deodorant. 


How to protect yourself—You’ll find the 
new Arrid a snowy, stainless cream that 
smooths on and disappears in a jiffy. 
Never gritty or grainy. The American In- 
stitute of Laundering has awarded Arrid 
its Approval Seal—harmless to fabrics. 
Gentle, antiseptic Arrid will not irritate 
skin. No other deodorant tested stops 
perspiration and odor so completely yet 
80 safely! 


Don't be half-safe — During this “age of 
courtship,” don’t let perspiration prob- 
lems spoil your fun. Don’t be half-safe— 
be Arrid-safe! Use Arrid to be sure. Get 
Arrid right away, only 39¢ plus tax at 
your favorite drug counter, 
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Girls! Don’t bemoan 
and wail because that 
old suit has a too-short 
hemline. Dan Dailey. 
has a most intriguing 
solution, as he demon- 
strates here on co-star 
Jeanne Crain, giving 
the flapper-age suit 
she wears in “You 
i Were Meant for Me” 
that Smart New Look. 


We're heroes to the countless women who 
use DeLong Bob Pins... They fasten a 
medal on us every time they step up to the 
counter and ask for DeLong, the Bob Pin 
with the Stronger Grip... We're grateful, too. 
That’s why we spare no effort to turn 

out a better Bob Pin, one made of stronger 
steel that keeps its snap and shape longer 
and stays in your hair dutifully. 


Always remember DeLong for — 


StrongerGrip 
Wont Slip Out 


Der 


GRIP ~ 
oeF Won» 


Ay 


Quality Manufacturers for Over 50 Years 


BOB PINS HAIR PINS SAFETY PINS 
HOOKS & EYES HOOK & EYE TAPES 
SNAPS PINS SANITARY BELTS 
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bee Ray Millands were back 
from England only a few 
weeks when they found their 
ideal hilltop home. The day the 
storage company sent over their 
stuff, one of the moving men 
asked Ray for an autographed 
photograph. He searched from 
the cellar to the roof and finally 
dug up one. It was taken when 
Ray was a contract player at 
MGM! It could only happen to 
the modest Milland. 


ScREENLAND 


UDY GARLAND pulled a 
wonderful gag on Fred As- 
taire—which proves the “old” 
Judy (healthy and happy) is 
back again. They went into the 
projection room to look at a test 
of one of the dances they'll do 
in “Easter Parade.” But in- 
stead, Judy had arranged for 
the operator to run off that 
number Fred Astaire did with 
Joan Crawford on a_ floating 
magic carpet in “Dancing 
Lady.” It was Fred’s very first 
appearance before the camera. 


“PT isn’t raining rain, you know 

—it’s raining violets.” Ann 
Sothern sang the line in “April 
Showers” but there were no vio- 
lets in her heart recently, when 
she announced she would di- 
vorce Robert Sterling. Poor con- 
solation though it may be, Ann 


knows she did everything within | 


her power to preserve their mar- 
riage. For one year following 
their first separation they tried 
to work things out. Bob’s career 
is finally on its way. He’s terrific 
in “Roughshod” and RKO plans 
to star him. 
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BOGART HUSTON event crac | 


SCREEN PLAY BY JOHN HUSTON += BASED ON THE NOVEL BY B. TRAVEN +» MUSIC BY MAX STEINER 
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CURRENT FILMS 


Won‘t Rub Off! 


Gives Exotic Color! 


MY WILD IRISH ROSE Here’s the picture Dennis Morgan fans have been 

eee. ee,  Clamoring for—a lilting, colorful film based on Chaun- | 
: cey Olcott’s life from a book by Rita Olcott. It’s a | 
heyday for the sons of the auld sod as well as enthu- 
siasts for Irish tenors, and you’d never guess that 
Dennis Morgan is of Scandinavian descent from his 
convincing blarney and caroling. The story catches up 
with Olcott in his wandering minstrel days singing for 
nickels and dimes, introduces him to his future wife, 
lovely Arlene Dahl, and the famous beauty, Lillian 
Russell, played by stunning Andrea King. ‘There’s 
heartache and poignant tenderness in Olcott’s struggle 
for success, and plenty of lavishly mounted song num- 
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make YOUR lips more. thrilling! Ww aE bers to delight your senses. Ben Blue is in for comedy | 
amers and Alan Hale stands out in a fine characterization. 
Here’s the most important charm discovery * | 


D ° . ° “4: ° ) 
since the beginning of beauty. A ‘lipstick, THE LOST MOMENT Amid -the somber surroundings of a bleak Venetian 
at last, that actually can’t smear—that ene aaa tlansion of the 19th Century, Susan Hayward’s highly 
really won’t rub off—and that will keep sensitive performance as the emotionally and mentally 
your lips satin smooth and lovely. It isn’t unstable heroine of Henry James’s novel, “The Aspern 
allipsticelatall Iceraluch ements Papers,” forms an absorbing picture. (Credit her com- 

PRESS OCH D eo Ch UTE ie feMe) [ty take pelling performance and Martin Gabel’s consistent, de- 
most romantic shades ever! liberate direction for maintaining suspense, with Robert 
And it is so permanent. Cummings responsible for more quickened pulses in 
Put it on at dusk the co-starring role as the publisher searching the old | 
Se eceye Gites a gloomy mansion for a literary scoop—a poet’s letters 

Y we or to his sweetheart, still alive and alert at the great age 
longer. You can use it of 105. The story, interesting as it is, however, is sec- 
to make your cream lip- ondary to Susan’s engrossing study of the schizophre-_ 
stick smearproof, too. niac, who, at intervals, imagines herself the poet’s 
JueHoruch on aeoae lovely, tragic sweetheart of a former generation. 
of Liquid Liptone over 
your lipstick. You'll 


love it. 


Wanger-U.-I. 
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SO WELL REMEMBERED As the idealistic mill town editor, housing commission- 


er, and finally Mayor with a deep respect for his pov- 
erty-ridden constituents, John Mills, so well remem- 
bered for his Mr. Pip in “Great Expectations,” further | 
endears himself to American movie-goers. His is a | 
painstaking, thoughtful performance which stands out | 
even among such fine characterizations as Martha 
Scott’s as the ruthless wife whose negligence is the 
cause of their son’s death as well as her own father’s; 
and Trevor Howard’s expert delineation of the drunken 
doctor who wages a heart-breaking fight against dis- 
ease in filthy environment. It’s a profound picture, | 
dealing with a subject that has been an issue for many | 
decades—the housing condition of slum areas, be it in 
J. A. Rank-RKO a Lancashire mill town or anywhere else in the world. | 


PRINCESS PAT, Dept. 8162 
2709 South Wells St., Chicago 16, IIL * 


And CHEEKTONE... 
Roses in your cheeks 
without rouge! A ‘‘miracle’”” 
preparation. The effect is 
absolutely natural and 
lovely. Lasts all day. 


LIQUID LIPTONE AND CHEEKTONE — newest 
exciting creations of Princess Pat—each $1 plus tax. 


SEND COUPON for generous Trial Sizes 


Send Trial Sizes. I enclose 12¢ (2¢ Fed. tax) for each, i 5 9 6 Bit 
Chane CASS TIMBERLANE The film version of Sinclair Lewis’s popular novel adds 


another leaf to the laurel wreath Lana Turner earned 
in “Green Dolphin Street,” and another for Spencer 
Tracy if there’s any more room on his distinguished 
brow. For Spencer it is an easy-going r6le, as the 
small-town judge who marries a girl many years his 
junior, but for Lana Turner, as his wife from the 
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\ 1 Medium—Natural true red—very flattering. 
‘ (J Gypsy—Vibrant deep red—ravishing. 

: (J Regal—Glamorous rich burgundy. 

H (J Scarlet-—Flaming red—definitely tempting. 

I (J Orchid—Exotic pink—romantic for evening. 
1 UD English Tint—Inviting coral-pink. 

1 

1 
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Name (print) wrong side of the tracks, it is a more exacting assign- 
lAddress ment, since the script requires her to cover a wide 
(City State. range of emotions. Her transition from high-spirited 


tomboy to the poise and charm of the young matron of 
the country-club set marks her genuine talent as an 
actress, not just a glamor gal. Zachary Scott plays the 

/ oe sophisticated heel with subtle charm. Discussions of 
MGM i marriage and justice add interest to well-told story. 
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You'll THRILL to his rides through 


rendezvous of passionate 
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| AKE-UP” 


—for your 
Color Type* 
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BY 
Created for REDHEADS 
Four of Marchand’s 12 rinse 
shades are ideal for redheads! “Light 
Golden Blonde’ makes your natural 
hair color sparkle with highlights. 
“Titian Blonde’ and “Henna’ add 
coppery tones, while “Bronze” 
blends in little gray strands. 


Colors for every hair type . . . blonde, 
brownette, brunette and redhead! Marchand’s 
new color chart tells you which shade to use 
for the particular color effect you want... 
whether it’s just a subtle color accent or a 
deeper, richer tone. 


Glistening highlights, too! Marchand’s 
“Make-Up” Rinse does what a shampoo alone 
cannot do. As it rinses out dulling soap film, 
it rinses in new lustre, leaving your hair 
shining, silken-soft and easier to manage. 


Safe, easy-to-use. After every shampoo, 
simply dissolve Marchand’s Rinse in warm 
water and brush or pour it through your hair. 
It’s as easy as that! Not a bleach, not a per- 
manent dye, it’s as safe as lemon or vinegar 
and does so much more for your hair. It’s 
made with government-approved colors that 
wash off with your next shampoo. 


6 RINSES 


256 
2 RINSES 
10e 


Plus tax 


Bie 


By the Makers of Marchand’s Golden Hair Wash 
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GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT—20th-Fox 
When otherwise cautious and conservative 
people suddenly toss their hats in the air 
and cheer, you can be sure there is a good 
reason. “Gentleman’s Agreement,” they're 
shouting, is a great picture. We say so, too. 
Hollywood, over-criticized for compromise, 
here faces up squarely to a problem with 
courage and conviction, at the same time 
realistically preserving entertainment val- 
ues. Thanks to Moss Hart’s brilliant adap- 
tation of Laura Z. Hobson’s best-seller, and 
Elia Kazan’s dynamic direction, you'll be 
moved, amused, enraged—and always hon- 
estly entertained as Gregory Peck, magnifi- 
cent in the role of crusading writer, ex- 
poses anti-Semitism though opposed by the 
girl he loves, exquisitely portrayed by Dor- 
othy McGuire. Celeste Holm, John Gar- 
field, Anne Revere—all sensationally good. 


KILLER McCOY—MGM 
For Mickey Rooney fans, a real treat: if 
you're still to be sold on the Mick’s dynamic 
talents, you'll find yourself slipping—for 
here, as a cocky kid who scraps his way up 
to become the lightweight champ, he’s ter- 
rific. All the Rooney showmanship is in 
there swinging as the story takes him up the 
prizefight ladder rung by rung until he 
meets that Nice Girl, Ann Blyth, who only 
turns out to be the innocent daughter of 
Brian Donlevy, big-time gambler and 
Mickey’s undercover manager. James Dunn 
as Mickey’s bibulous father gives a memor- 
able characterization in fine supporting cast. 


ee A 
THE EXILE—Universal-International 


Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.’s, first opus as both 
producer and star makes history an enjoy- 


able experience. Dealing with England’s 
Charles IJ, this film tells a fascinating, ac- 
tion-packed story of the King’s eventful 
exile in Holland and his romance incognito 
with a Dutch farmerette and innkeeper, the 
appealing and talented newcomer, Paule 
Crosset. In the dashing monarch’s evasion 
of Cromwellian forces, Doug shows that 
same athletic prowess which made his fa- 
ther so popular in the old silent days. Nigel 
Bruce, as the King’s Chancellor, Henry 
Daniell as a Cromwell agent, Robert Coote, 
as a foppish.actor, and Maria Montez, a 
countess with impressive entourage and 
glamor, round out entertainment values. 


SCcREENLAND 
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THE ROAD TO RIO—Paramount 


There’s nothing wrong with your disposi- 
tion or digestion that this picture can’t cure. 
Roaring time, 100 minutes of undiluted 
comedy, and the best medicine ever dished 
up by those beneiactors to mankind, Bob 
Hope and Bing Crosby. Fifth of the famous 
“Road” films and said to be the final fling, 
it’s so much funnier than the others that 
there’s no comparison. The incomparable 
Bob and Bing pursue their zany adventures 
as a song-and-dance team (with clarinet and 
trumpet added this time) into Brazil, where 
they meet up with assorted crooks and, of 
course, the beauteous Dottie Lamour, whom 
they rescue in the nick of time, as usual. 
Bing’s songs, especially a number shared 
with the Andrews Sisters; Bob’s droll hu- 
mor and undeniable charm—he gets the 
girl; the sly asides—best fun of the month. 


{ WALK ALONE—Hal Wallis-Paramount 
Hal Wallis, one of the more astute pro- 
ducers, knew what he was doing when he 
teamed sultry Lizabeth Scott with brawny 
Burt Lancaster. Liz, as the night-club singer 
sponsored by smart operator Kirk Douglas, 
meets her match in the rugged Burt, play- 
ing Kirk’s ex-pal just out of prison—and 
out for revenge. It calls for a Lancaster to 
make us believe that any gal would walk 
out on the fascinatingly sinister Mr. Doug- 
las—but Burt is just the boy to convince us 
as he strides into trouble though warned of 
the consequences. It’s rough, taut, and tough, 
the melodrama of the month for suspense. 


THIS TIME FOR KEEPS—MGM 


After seeing this class A musical aquacade, 
with such top-notch talent as Esther Wil- 
liams, Johnnie Johnston, Lauritz Melchior 
and Jimmy Durante, everyone, simply ev- 
eryone will want to hie himself to the snowy 
isle of Mackinac for a winter vacation, it’s 
that beautiful. And stay around awhile so 
that you can enjoy the summer season when 
gorgeous bathing beauty Esther displays 
her swimming art, and thrill to her romance 
with troubadour Johnnie Johnston, while 
Lauritz Melchior fills in with operatic arias, 
and Jimmy out-Durantes himself in such 
numbers as “Inka Dinka.” The story takes 
a back seat with all this star talent, plus 
Xavier Cugat and his rhumba band, 
Dame Whitty and Sharon McManus. 


Cleft my LHe 


...the most terrilying words 


a iman ever whispered to a woman i 


rar febfnd, presents 


the cast of the year in the picture of the:year! 


CLAUDETTE ROBERT DON 
COLBERT > CUMMINGS - AMECHE 


Sip Lge my le 


with RITA JOHNSON » GEORGE COULOURIS~ raLpH MorGAN and HAZEL BROOKS : 


Produced by Chas. Buddy Rogers and Ralph Cohn «+ Associate Producer Harold Greene « Screenplay by St. Clair McKelway and Leo Rosten 
Directed by Douglas Sirk + Director of Photography Joseph Valentine, A.S.C. + A Triangle Production released thru United Artists 


WARNING! 


NEVER TANGLE WITH 


THE 


FROM 


TEXAS 


EAGLE LION FILMS presents 


“THE MAN FROM TEXAS” 


starrin 


JAMES CRAIG "LYNN BARI 


JOHNNIE JOHNSTON 
BM with UNA MERKEL * WALLY FORD * HARRY DAVENPORT 
SARA ALLGOOD ° Produced by JOSEPH FIELDS 
Directed by LEIGH JASON 
Screen Play by JOSEPH FIELDS and JEROME CHODOROV 
Based on the Stage Play by E. B. GINTY 
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KEEPING PACE WITH PRICES 


First Prize Letter 
$10.00 


Attending the movies at least once a 
week is as necessary to boost a family’s 
morale as having dessert on Sundays. But 
when the price of food kept advancing I 
didn’t see how our budget could possibly be 
stretched to include our weekly movie and 
the usual treat at the drugstore afterwards. 
I couldn’t tell the children they couldn’t go 
to the movies each week for there was noth- 
ing I could offer to replace that treat—no 
substitute—and movies are a part of their 
education. 

Finally I decided that on movie nights 
we'd have a big kettle of thick, nourishing 
soup, instead of our regular dinner includ- 
ing meat, then for a treat after the movies 
a home-made drink or a bowl of popcorn. 
Even our eight-year-old realizes that 
“everything has its price.” 

A weekly movie for our family is as tra- 
ditional as a Christmas tree on Christmas. 
No one has complained over this change. 
They seem to like it. It’s like eating your 
cake and having it, too, and of course there 


are less dishes to wash. 
MRS. ELIZABETH KAELO, Schenectady, N. Y. 


CAUSE FOR MAYHEM 


Second Prize Letter 
$5.00 


J 


I sat next to a rather caustic character 
last night during a showing of one of Hol- 
lywood’s better productions. Throughout the 
picture she repeatedly made remarks to her 
companion similar to, “Oh, you know she’s 
terribly knock-kneed, that’s why her dresses 
are made so long.” Later, “Now that one, 
her dresses are padded to give her those fa- 
mous curves.” Even the leading man was 
a target for her acid tongue. “Yes, I must 
tell you, his hair line has been lifted back 
three inches and his eyebrows are all thinned 
out, too. You know, they grew together 


over his nose, and he also wears five-inch, 
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Fan Campaign 


Who knows? It may be the letter only 
you could write to your own Fans’ 
Forum which would start a one-man 
campaign for your favorite stars or 
movies to reach the pinnacle of suc- 
cess. If your fellow fans don’t agree 
they'll give you a good argument. So 
write your letter now to Fans’ Forum. 
Monthly awards for the best letters 
published: $10.00, $5.00 and five $1.00 
prizes. Closing date is the 25th of each 
month. 

Please address Fans’ Forum, Screen- 
LAND Magazine, 37 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, New York. 


lifts in his shoes to add to his height.” 

Yes sir, my picture was ruined before it 
even had a chance! I really don’t think that 
movie stars are all conceited bores. In fact, 
I remember an article in which Carole Lan- 
dis admitted that her legs weren’t all they 
could be. And Lauren Bacall said in an in- 
terview that her figure wasn’t the “sweater 
girl” type. These people aren’t judged by 
their physical contours, but for their acting 
ability and their magnetic screen personal- 


ities. People should realize that not all | 


movie stars claim to be physically perfect 
and a paragon of beauty. 

I’m in favor of movie houses providing 
bigger and better muzzles for these loose- 
tongued people. Why ruin other people’s 
pleasure by criticizing the stars of movies 
that would be enjoyable except for their 


presence? 
GENEVIEVE SIEGRIST, San Bernardino, Calif. 


FLIRTY ROLES:FOR LADD 
$1.00 


When I saw “Variety Girl” the other day, 


I liked one part best of all. Yes, you guessed | 


it. It was Alan Ladd and Dorothy Lamour. 


I think their part in the show was really | 


super. All my girl friends saw it and they 
love it, too. 


i 


fe 


DORE SCHARY presents 


IRENE DUNNE 
in GEORGE STEVENS? Production of 


M BER MAMA” 


ee an Mase Seb eck 


co-starring 


BARBARA BEL GEDDES 
OSCAR HOMOLKA - PHILIP DORN 


with 


SIR CEDRIC HARDWICKE + EDGAR BERGEN - RUDY VALLEE - BARBARA O’NEIL 


Executive Producer and Director GEORGE STEVENS * Produced by HARRIET PARSONS 
Screen Play by DeWITT BODEEN * Based Upon the Play by JOHN VAN DRUTEN. 
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GIRLS! Want 
quick curls? 


YES light on lovely hair and linger there 
when it shines in all its natural beauty. 
Your hair will besoft,sparkling, and lustrous 
when you do it at home with new different 


Wildroot Hair Set that re- 
places old-fashioned thick 
gummy wave sets. Does 
allthey doand more!Light 
bodied, faster drying. It 
contains processed LANO- 
LIN, leaves your hair soft, 
natural, and at its lovely 
best. Style your own dis- 
tinctive hair-do quickly, 
without fuss or disappoint- 
ment! Watch those admir- 
ing glances! Ask for New 
Wildroot Hair Set at your 
toilet goods counter today! | 


SONGWRITERS 


POEMS WANTED AT ONCE 
Send Your Poems, Any Subject, for Imme- 
diate Examination and FREE BOOK:— 
“YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING," 


RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY 
1674 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


IS THIS YOUR 
WALLFLOWER 
WEEK? 


Why “sit it out” 
¢ OD while your friends 
go bowling or dancing? Unless there are 
underlying organic conditions, Chi-Ches- 
Ters Pills offer blessed relief from 
“monthly blues”. They tend to relax 
muscular contractions that often induce 
pain and nervousness. For best results 
take them as directed two or three days 
before your time. 
Most LEADING DRUGGISTS CARRY 


CHI-CHES-TERS PILLS 


DIAMOND BRAND 


bd 


For relief from “periodic functional distress” 
PACKED IN THREE CONVENIENT SIZES 
FREE — Illustrated booklet of intimate facts 
every woman should know. Mailed in plain 
wrapper. Write: CHICHESTER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Dept. J-2, Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
Senne eee cee ees nen 
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We like Ladd in tough roles, yes, and we 
like him in sort of flirty roles, with singing 
like he and Dottie did in “Variety Girl.” 
We like his singing and acting and want 
more of it. I’m practically writing for my 
whole neighborhood when I write this. 
When “Wild Harvest”? comes, we won't 
miss it. is 

DONNA EHLERS, Waukegan, Il. 


THE POWELL PERSONALITY 


$1.00 


Last night I saw Jane Powell at the 
Capitol theater in New York and I was 
never so impressed over a movie star as I 
was with Jane. I have seen quite a few of 
them and most of the time have been sadly 
disappointed. However, Jane certainly 
wasn’t any disappointment. She was delight- 
ful to see and hear. My mother and I sim- 
ply couldn’t get over how sweet and natural 
see why you shouldn’t go right on making 
Mayer does well by Jane and gives her only 
the best kind of roles, because she deserves 
them. She’s a very lovely girl with a beau- 
tiful voice and a delightful personality and 
I think she’ll make the perfect Peg for “Peg 
O’ My Heart.” However, I think I prefer 
her with dark hair, the way she used to 
wear it, rather than with bonde, but even 
with light hair she’s lovely. She certainly 


is high on my list of screen favorites. 
PHYLLIS SMITH, Queens Village, N. Y. 


PARKS’ VOICE DISCOVERY 


$1.00 


An Open Letter to Larry Parks: In a 
recent interview you said you thought you 
made a mistake in making “Down to Earth” 
and using your own voice. 

The only mistake you made was not let- 
ting your fans know it was your voice. It 
didn’t sound like you so—well, what are we 
expected to think? Your voice was replaced 
by Jolson’s before, so we thought maybe 
you'd gone and done it again. I’m very glad 
to know it was your voice, although I’m 
still a little skeptical. But if it was I don’t 
see why you shouldn’t go right on making 
musicals. For my money they don’t make 
good enough Technicolor musicals now. 
You can dance, too. The only thing wrong 
with “Down to Earth” was that you didn’t 
dance enough. Please let us see you in a 
real terrific musical with all the trimmings. 
I don’t think you made a mistake in making 
“Down to Earth.” The only trouble is you 


- didn’t tell your fans it was you doing the 


singing. 
JO ANN NICHOL, Santa Monica, Calif. 


FIFTEEN-YEAR INTERMISSION 
$1.00 


This might be entitled Mrs. Rip Van 


_ Winkle returns to screenland. You see for 


almost fifteen years I had an illness which 
prevented me from attending movies. When 
I recovered I could hardly wait to hie my- 
self to the nearest theater. Can you imagine 
the thrill I had as I found myself actually 
seeing a moving picture again? 

However, as I saw more pictures—I went 
three times a week to make up for lost time 
_T became slightly bewildered. So many of 
the pictures were of crime, with vicious 
gunmen leering in dark alleys, seemingly 
normal people with strange complexes and, 
in short, very involved plots of a morbid 
character. My very dreams were haunted 
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by horrible nameless creatures about to 
spring at me. ; 

I began to wonder into what kind of an 
era | had reawakened when I finally ran 
into “It Happened on Fifth Avenue” and 
‘Miracle of 34th Street.” My, what a relief 
they were! So evidently there are still some 
pictures in which normal people in a normal 
world still predominate. Noting the crowds 
these pictures drew, I believe that lots of 
people must feel as I do. Let books and the 
radio take care of crime and abnormal psy- 
chology and let us go to the movies for 


relaxation. ; 
ALICE L. REEL, Encango, Calit. 


UNSUNG FAVORITES 
$1.00 


I sometimes wonder if movie stars get 
blue or depressed when they look at the 
results of polls of movie favorites in maga- 
zines. I certainly hope not, for, even though 
it isn’t the fault of the magazines, there are 
innumerable fans who never send their en- 
tries to such contests or even write fan let- 
ters. They have their favorites; they see 
almost as many shows as anyone; they buy 
their magazines—but they never take the 
time to enter their favorite’s name in a 
contest. 

True, they are not so loyal as the other 
fans but it still stands to reason that their 


tickets count at the box office. There are- 


countless fans who wonder why Allan Jones 
has never gotten a break in a really good 
movie; why Jim Brown didn’t get a break 
such as Guy Madison did; who think Jim- 
my Stewart and Gary Cooper are terrific 
even though they don’t make some of the 
“Rirst Ten’s”; who would love to see 
Richard Greene and Glenn Langan get bet- 
ter starring roles; who would like to see 
Spencer Tracy and Greer Garson get back 
in their stride; who would like to see new- 
comers such as Janis Carter, Tom Neal, 
Robert Lowery, and Suzi Crandall get bet- 
ter rdles to prove their talent. | 

And yet the stars themselves would have 
no way of knowing it by looking at the 
polls or even by fan letters because these 
fans do not take time to show their appre- 
ciation, except by patronizing the box office 
when their favorites are in town. 

This letter is not meant to discredit con- 
tests or anything of that sort. It’s just that 
I hope stars don’t judge their own popular- 


ity by contests and fan letters. 
RAMONA R. ENGLE, Columbus, Ohio. 


Dressed for the wide open. spaces, Jack | 
Oakie and Joan Leslie share scene in 
Eagle Lion’s “Northwest Stampede.” 


Wet Feet? Sniffles? Look out for a COLD! 


—— 


at, 


LISTERINE 
ANTISEPTIC 


W 7 ET FEET or cold feet or a sudden 
change of temperature may be all 
that is needed to reduce your resistance 
and enable the threatening germs called 
the “secondary invaders” to start a 
mass invasion of your throat tissues. 


These “secondary invaders’’, accord- 
ing to some authorities, are responsible 
for so much of the misery associated 
with colds. 


What Listerine Antiseptic Does 


So, when you’ve been exposed, gargle 
Listerine Antiseptic at once, and con- 
tinue it regularly. Listerine Antiseptic 
teaches way back on throat surfaces to 
kill millions of those ‘‘secondary in- 
vaders”. Used frequently during the 


12 to 36-hour period of “incubation” 
when a cold may be developing, 
Listerine Antiseptic may help guard 
against the mass invasion of germs 
and head off the trouble before it gets 
a good start. 


A Remarkable Record 


If your cold has already started, the 
Listerine Antiseptic gargle, repeated 
often, may help reduce the severity of 
the infection. 


Bear in mind that tests made during a 
12 year period revealed this impressive 


“SECONDARY INVADERS” 


These are some types of the threaten- 
ing germs that can cause so much of the 
misery of a cold when they invade the 
body through throat membranes. 


TOP ROW, left to right: Pneumococcus Type 111, Pneumococcus 
Type IV, Streptococcus viridans, Friedlander’s bacillus. BOT- 
TOM ROW, left to right: Streptococcus hemolyticus, Bacilius in- 
fluenzae, Micrococcus catarrhalis, Staphylococcus aureus. 


result: Those who gargled Listerine 
Antiseptic twice daily had fewer colds 
and usually milder colds than those 
who did not gargle . . . and fewer 
sore throats. 


Make a habit of using Listerine Anti- 
septic every morning and every night 
aS a precaution against colds; and at 
the first sign of a cold increase the 
frequency of the gargle. It may spare 
you a lot of trouble. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Tests made during a 12 year period showed 


FEWER COLDS, MILDER COLDS for users of LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
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Get ready to meet Old 


Man Winter with the | 


2 % UST about this time of the year, we | 
proper cosmetic equipment all get a yen for the great outdoors. 
White snow and icy weather pave the 
way for good fun and smart girls make | 
the most of Jack Frost’s short winter 
visit. They go head Oya for the a 

c . citement of ice-skating parties, skiing an 
By Claire Finucane tobogganing. Ah, yes, it’s all great sport, | 
only sometimes Father Winter becomes | 
tyrannical. For some reason or other, he | 
derives great pleasure out of putting red | 
noses on creamy white faces and a sting 
on pretty pink cheeks. | 
What to do about it? Stay home and | 
miss all the fun? Horrors, no! Just meet 
him on his own terms. Go out defiantly | 
but well armed with the necessary equip- 
ment for winter combat. | 


Cold weather calls for lip pomade and 
lipstick, according to Virginia Welles. 


Ginny also keeps her complexion smooth 
by using more cream these blustery days. 


Pert Virginia Welles, 
who’s appearing in Para- 
mount’s “Variety Girl.” 


After a bout with cold weather, Virginia 
hops into a warm, fragrant bubble bath. 
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The best combat weapon is a rich cold 
cream. I really believe that one of the. 
main reasons why skins chap in winter is 
because you gals don’t use enough cream. 
It may be that you have an oily com- 
 plexion (most girls under twenty-one do) 
and therefore you do a lot of scrubbing 
to combat the oiliness and naturally are 
not in the habit of using any cream. Oily 
or dry, however, you have to use cream 
before you venture out in zero weather 

or nine times out of ten you'll have a 
complexion like cardboard. If your nose 
objects to exposure by turning a crimson 
color, then apply more cream to that 
area. Also use a cream foundation in this 
weather even if you don’t use it ordinar- 
ily. Under your lipstick, use Virginia 
Welles’ trick and combine lip pomade 
with your colored lip lure. In case you 
don’t know, lip pomade is made especial- 
ly to combat lip chapping. 

Hand cream should also become part 


A More Attractive YOU! : 


FREE! 


Ten Days From Now! 


With This Low Cost... Complete... 
Resulf-Getting Home Course 


A Slim Figure . . . Poise. . . Self-Confidence 
For YOU ... Easily . . . at Home 
In Just a Few Minutes a Day 


GIFT AND | | 


IF OVERWEIGHT—UNDERWEIGHT~—it will 
pay you to look into this famous 
streamlined Home Course whose se- 
crets helped this girl win new love- 
liness, charm and self-confidence. ° 


RIGHT: Valerie’s inner 
beauty was revealed when 
she learned how to devel- 
op charm and poise as 
taught by Eleanore King. 


LEFT: Shy, timid, 
self-conscious — Val- 
erie So Relle was 
missing out on dates 
and fun. 


of the preparations. Apply it liberally 
and then don not one but two pairs of 
gloves. Soft cotten ones first to absorb 
the cream, then mittens or woolen gloves 
over them. 

Maybe, too, you get cold feet (“taint 
funny, McGee,”) in this kind of weather 
and there are times when you are abso- 
lutely certain that every one of your ten 
toes is about to come loose. If that’s the 
case then maybe this will help you as it 
does me. Buy yourself a pair of cotton 
stockings just for this purpose and wear 
either a light pair of socks or heavy wool- 


“en ones over them. You will find that 


cotton hose, while certainly not as pretty 
as your 5l-gauge nylons or silks, are 
much more practical for warmth. Nor 
will they be as likely to rip if you should, 
per chance, take a spill. 

Writing about ways to combat the 
weather makes me think of a hint I once 
read. The writer was telling her readers 
how to keep warm in cold weather. She 
advised covering one’s self with an all- 


over coating of oil before venturing out- 


doors because long distance swimmers al- 
ways use this protection in icy waters. 
This is actually a fact, but heavens to 
Betsy, can’t you just picture the mess! 
Can't make up my mind which is worse, 
the plague or the cure. So while we will 
probably discount the oil idea, we can 
take the principle and apply it with cold 
cream to those areas which are most ex- 
posed to the cold—the face, ears, hands 
and feet. 

Eyes need special protection, too. 
Spread a lash and eye cream on the sensi- 
tive area, and if you find that you squint 
even the slightest, try wearing sunglasses. 
You can get just as much of a headache 
from snow glare as you can from the sun. 
So watch out for it and be prepared. 

As for the makeup you'll wear, no 
doubt Mother Nature will endow you 
with her natural rouge, so wear only a 
little. But do use a creamy foundation 
and lots of powder and lipstick. 

When the fun is over and you’re home 
once again, make a beeline for a warm 
tub. Tumble in some bubbles or bath oil 
or bath salts and play like a lady by 
wallowing, in it until someone chases you 
out of the bathroom. Then to bed and 
dreamland, where after the combination 


of exercise and a relaxing bath, you'll 


sleep like a babe and wake up wonder- 


fully refreshed. 


¢ 


AT LAST with this remarkable course you can 
now become more slim, more attractive and more 
self-confident than you ever dreamed possible. 


For Eleanore King’s HOME COURSE IN 
BEAUTY, POISE AND CHARM gives 
you complete, step-by-step directions 
and easy-to-follow beauty secrets so that 
you—in your own home—in but a few 
minutes a day—can actually gain new 
loveliness and charm, day by day. 


With the ELEANORE KING HOME 
COURSE you can win New Loveliness 
and Charm in all these ways — 


YOUR FACE YOUR HANDS 

How to be radiant e How How to use them grace- 
to have expressive eyes @ fully e« How to groom 
How to exercise your eyes them e« How to reduce 
for beauty ¢ Best eye thera e Exercises for hands 
make-up for your type ° e Daily hand care e 
How to have expressive Exercises for poise 

lips e How to have more - 
kissable lips * How to 
take care of your com- 
plexion e Correct facial 
massage © What to do for 
crow’s-feet and wrinkles 


YOUR FIGURE 

Your weight and measure- 
ment charts ¢ Your re- 
ducing or weight-gaining 
diets e How to reduce the 
bust, waist, hips, stomach 
-e How to develop the bust 
YOUR POSTURE 

How to master “‘the youth 
line’’ e How to stand 
“straight as a string’ e 
How to have ‘‘upper body 
control’’ e How to have 
“ower body control’’ 


COMPLETE 


$595 
EASY TERMS 


YOUR HAIR 
How to ‘‘do’’ it to flatter 
you ¢ How to brush it as 
stage beauties do e How 
to shampoo it for beauty e 
How to care for your scalp 
YOUR CONVERSATION 
Bad conversational habits 
e Conversational pitfalls 


YOUR WALK e How to charm a man 
How to walk like a e Ponularity-getting con- 
see DS ‘ . ae to ane versation 

your feet and legs © How YOUR CLOTHES 

to get rhythm ° How not What to wear to look 


to wiggle e What to do 
with your arms 

YOUR FEET 

How to use them as mod- 
els do ¢ How to strength- 
en them e How to care 
for them e Corrective ex- 
ercises for them 

YOUR LEGS 

How to.handle them for 
grace e How to reduce 
your legs * What to do 
for thin legs e What to 
do for bow legs * How 
to sit gracefully * How 
to keep them properly bal- 
anced 


taller or shorter * How 
to disguise large hips ¢ 
Chart of clothes and ac- 
cessories for street wear @ 
Play clothes combinations 
e Evening clothes and ac- 
cessories © What not to 
wear ¢ What colors are 
best for you 

YOUR VOICE : 
The easy way to breath 

control e For a younge 
voice @ How to use your # 


of your smile e¢ ‘‘Good- 
looking’’ speech 


ELEANORE KING | 


Miss lKing’s career includes: 
radio artist teaching charm 
over NBC (‘‘Glorify Your- 
self’) and CBS (‘‘Your 
Charm Coach’’); author of 
feature column, ‘‘Glorify Your- 
self’; teacher of “Personal & 
Presence’’ for the Adult Edu- 
cation Assn., Los Angeles; in- 
structor in Airline Hostess 
Training for Univ. of So. Cal, 


FOR GIFT AND FREE TRIAL 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


“7 know that anyone that feels hopeless 
put has the desire to better herself can 
do so with your teaching.’’ Valerie So 
Relle, 4511 DeLongpre, Los Angeles, Cal. 


HOME COURSE-. 


elips correctly ¢ The effect 1 


CAN YOU PASS THIS TEST? 


How long has it been since you received a 
compliment? 


How often do you get a second look? Oo 
Does your date ever take you for granted? ‘Ol 
Are you self-conscious when passing a crowd? (| 
Do you get more than one date? iB 
How long since you received a box of flowers? (] 
Do sales clerks give you attention? o 


Do you find it hard to be the gracious hostess? (_] 


Are you cut in on at dances? 
Are you afraid to meet new people? 


How often are you invited out to dinner? 


eS) (S) |e) Je) 


Do you get a peck instead of a kiss? 


If your score is not what it should be—you are 
not making the most of your possibilities for at- 
tractiveness and for happiness. Send for the 
Eleanore King Home Course. Try it 10 days at our 
expense. Then, if you want to keep it pay on easy 
terms. Mail coupon below, TODAY. 


IN 5 SEPARATE SECTIONS, COMPLETE COURSE 
GUIDES YOU STEP-BY-STEP TO NEW LOVELINESS 


You can be lovelier from head to toe when you follow 
the full practical imstructions in the Eleanore King 
Home Course. So EASY — you'll see results in just 


ten days. 


NO “COME-ON!” ... NO COSMETICS! 
NOTHING MORE TO BUY! 


VALUABLE GIFT FOR YOU! With the Course, you also 
recetve-ABSOLUTELY FREE—a remarkable 814”x11” 
easel chart in color, containing Eleanore King’s “Studio 
Secrets—How To Dress” which tells at a glance how 


you can always be sure of being smartly dressed 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Dept. B-SL-248 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York f1, N. Y. 


Send me at once, in confidential package, for 10 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, the complete ELEANORE KING 
HOME COURSE IN BEAUTY, POISE AND CHARM. 
If I decide to keep it I will send first payment of $1.95 
in ten days, and then $2 a month for two months until 
full price of $5.95 (plus postage) is paid. If not de- 
lighted, I will return Course to you within 10 days, and 
owe nothing. FREE GIFT: I am also to receive at once— 
WITHOUT CHARGE—“‘Studio Secrets—How to Dress.’’ 


YAW OOS nba ocgosD0Undod ous DHoODOuOUDODOGOpOOOONCORCD 


(ObUM Gea oagdaAcranvado00 ZONE.... STATE.......... 
( SPECIAL GIFT!—FOR CASH—ACT NOW! Check 
here if you enclose $5.95. (Same return privilege. Re- 
fund guaranteed.) You save cost of packing and postage, 
and you get WREE a “Color Selector’ for wearing 
apparel and home furnishings. 
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married 
ones 
and 
bachelors!” 


production of 


OSCAR WILDE'S 


MICHAEL WILDING - DIANA WYNYARD 


Glynis Johns - Constance Collier - Sir Aubrey Smith - Hugh Williams 


rmtens st snot wy ALEXANDER KORDA * se st en ero Ome wat 


A Londen Film Production « Released by 20th Century-Fox 
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Let’s look at Lawford! Laughing boy or serious actor, or both? We’re pointing out, 


EAR Peter; 
Tell me, what are you going to 
’ be when you grow up? Know yet? 
Why' I’m asking: I happen to think 
you have the greatest future of any young 
actor on the screen today—if you care. 
I mean if all your present popularity as 


the star of such films as “Good News” 


doesn’t obscure what I’d swear is your 


“eventual intention—becoming an actor in 


the great tradition. I don’t toss that ad- 


jective great around lightly. It’s too im- 


portant to treat like that. But I do believe 


in great actors, I’ve seen them: Laurence 


here, the potentialities existing behind the two masks above: serious actor, studying with 
MGM dramatic coach Lillian Burns; laughing boy, clowning at right with Mickey Rooney. 


Olivier in “Henry V.” John Barrymore, 
Greta Garbo—once. Ingrid Bergman, in 
“Joan of Lorraine.” There aren’t many. 
But I think you could be one if you want 
to be. And I think the urge is there, be- 
hind the handsome mask of laughing boy. 
It came out when I was talking to you 
not long ago at a party for Esther Wil- 
liams. You stood there looking quizzical 
and slightly mocking as only you can 


look. You had an eyebrow raised at the . 


pretty girls as only you can raise an eye- 
brow. You were the sought-after movie 
star on vacation, and loving it. And then 


somebody—could have been me—had to 
bring up the subject of work, acting, pic- 
tures, things like that. You changed com- 


pletely. Laughing Boy turned into a 
serious-minded, intelligent and discerning 
young man who respects his craft and, 
again I say it, has big ambitions. I hope 
I’m. right—that while you're naturally 
concerned with enjoying life as you go 
along with healthy zest, the other side of 
you wants very much to keep going on to 
greatness. Am I right? 


Jeo 


A tn 
Lag iA 


Color photos by B 


Little Lindsay Diane Briskin may be rightfully proud of her Mom. Baby won't be a bit surprised 
when the critics, as well as Betty’s loyal fans, hail her performance in “Dream Girl,” whic 
presents a New Hutton with soft, darker hair and an amazing range of talents. With 
Macdonald Carey playing opposite in this Technicolor version of the Broadway stage hi 
Betty not only sings, dances, and emotes as only she can, but extends the scope of he} 
recognized talent into the enviable realm of legitimate artistry. We hail Hutton, the Actress 


. 


~ Problem 


URING the year 1947, the life and 
career of Larry Parks had all the ele- 
ments of a soap opera, enough trouble, 

doubt, frustration and—paradoxically—hap- 
piness to keep a daytimé radio serial going 
indefinitely. There’s one important difference, 
however. Larry’s problems are real and con- 
sequently infinitely more poignant than any 
situations dreamed up for the long-suffering 
characters of the soap serials. 

Tronically, Larry’s troubles are the after- 
math of his brilliant performance in “The 
Jolson Story.” The effects of the réle that 
Overnight put him at the top of the heap 
have been both good and bad. His situation 
is unique, dramatic, and unprecedented. 

For, following hard on the heels of fame, 
Larry and his studio are suing each other 
over the validity of his contract, The motion 
picture colony, always interested in the affairs 
of the clan, has divided itself mto two camps, 
arguing the pros and cons over cocktails. 
nine-day diets and (Please turn to page 82) 


Larry Parks has time on his hands for some 
of his favorite sports—horseback riding 
and tennis. But this is not the answer to 
his problems, frankly outlined in this exclu- 
sive story. His latest picture, top of page. 
is “The Swordsman,” with Ellen Drew. 


So you think you 
have troubles! Take a 
look at the dilemmas 
plaguing Larry Parks 


By 
Lynn 


Bowers 
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F THERE is any one indoor American sport more 
popular than that of taking pot shots at Hollywood, 
it has failed to arrest the attention of a certain 

movie executive named Darryl Francis Zanuck. 
You’ve heard of Zanuck, of course. In this little sport 
he has frequently been attacked more vigorously than 
a football dummy at spring practice. And in case you 
have wondered why he and other men who help carry 
the ball in Hollywood don’t wince more often when 
‘they’re belted, it’s because they thoroughly understand 
the opposition. The motives of those who attack Hol- 
_lywood are so transparent to Zanuck and his colleagues, 
in fact, that they don’t even think the public would be 
entertained if they replied to the attackers. And after 
all, it is their business to entertain. 

It is only when you corner a man like Zanuck and 
get him wound up on the subject of a new picture, or 


~The Public Knows! — 


some similar project, that he will broaden his remarks 
into a’géneral defense of the industry. We found Zan- 
uck in such a frame of mind when we went to his office 
to talk about his film version of Laura Hobson’s best- 
seller, “Gentleman’s Agreement.” The theme of this 
book, dealing as it:-does with racial intolerance, was-a 


-natural by way ‘of steering the 20th Century-Fox exec- 


utive onto the subject of intolerance in general—and in 
particular toward a defense of Hollywood. We found it 
refreshing to hear the other side of the story. 


“Criticism of Hollywood comes in the main from two: 


groups of complainants,’ said Zanuck once he had 
warmed up to the subject, “neither of which are related 
in any way as to motive, viewpoint or aim of accom- 
plishment. 

“Fhe first group is the one which attacks Hollywood 
for the sole purpose of gaining publicity. Hollywood is 


The noted 


tribute to 


in the way 


its stand 


producer pays 


you, the Public, 
for knowing 


what you want 


of screen fare 
and supporting | 
Hollywood in — 


for tolerance 


By Harry Barne 
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he Red Pony,” from John Ste 
2 should be a treat not only 
ers of all fine Westerns. My| 
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Lana Turner meets Fred Robbins. Fred’s a Turner movie fan and 
Lana’s hep to the favorite records on the popular disk jockey’s 
turntable. So there’s lots to talk about. At bottom of page, 
Vivian Blaine and Jerry Wayne, recent guests in “Robbins’ Nest.” 


YA, Min! Howya been? Can I come in? I’ve got good 
stuff to spin! 

Mais, oui! February freezes the ponds and pipes, but 
neither wind nor rain nor cold nor even Petrillo can halt the 
steady stream of biscuits from the ever-lovin’ oven, and what 
kicks it’s been on the “1280 Club” of late! John Garfield, who’s 
breaking it up into little toothpicks in “Body and Soul” and 
“Gentleman’s Agreement,’ was a recent “Guest in- Robbins’ 
Nest,” and what a great guy he is. He’s been in New York all 
during Jack Frost’s tenure and we’ve had gobs of fun together. 
When the World Series was on, we dug some of the games and 
when the weather was warm played lots of tennis outdoors and 
moved indoors to one of the armories when it got frigid. Don’t 
know who’s been teaching him how on the coast, but the kid 
swings a mean racket. What a seme person he is, as unaffected 
and plain as anyone can be. 

And, you know what’s fun? Watching the expression on 
people’s faces when they recognize him on the tennis courts, 
riding in a car, or whenever they see him. You can see their 
mouths forming the words, “Say, that looks like John Garfield,” 
with an accompanying incredulous expression. Amazing how the 
movies makes one’s face as familiar as your own! Great things 
these pieces of 35 millimeter celluloid. 

But—sniff, snifi—what do I smell? Cookies are burning! 
Let’s stoke the wax and chew the fat. 


‘ HEAVENLY! 


DINAH SHORE: Don’t know whether Mrs. Montgomery is 
cooing these to her new baby or not, but I'll bet she’ll have no 
trouble putting junior to sleep if she plays these new cookies. 
They're as gossamer as spun sugar. Voici her new “Torch Song” 
album, “When a Woman Loves a Man,” “St. Louis Blues,” 
“Tess’ Torch Song,” and “Bill” from “Show Boat.” If young 
little Montgomery persists in lusty tonsil exercises, all Mommy’ll 
have to do is put the needle to “How Soon” or “Fool That I 
Am,” both of which are as intzme as sardines and if the bawling 
keeps on, “Lazy Countryside,” or “That’s All I Want to Know.” 
should stop it. Failing all these, (Please turn to page 78) 
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Glistenin’ listenin’ is yours if you 


follow Fred Robbins’ jottings on 


new lacquers. He answers ?? too 
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You'll find the answer to Veronica’s personality 
riddle in her new ranch home, pictured here for 
the first time. These are not publicity pictures, 
either—Paramiount’s star of “Saigon” really helped 
remodel the ranch house and build the brick wall. 


“Do you consider yourself 
sophisticated?" somebody , 
asked Veronica Lake. “I should 


say not!" she replied. "Il 


wouldn't know whether 


to wear it or carry it!" 


At left, Veronica serves homemade salad to her mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Melvina de Toth, while her nurse girl, Sophie. Tar, formerly of De- 
troit, passes the crackers. Below, she displays a few of the hundreds 
of bushels of grapes she grew herself. With her director-husband, André | 
(lower left) Veronica lives a simple, casual country life between plays. | 


ROM THE time movie fans first saw Veron- 
ica Lake in “I Wanted Wings,” she has been 
tagged by most people as a sophisticate. Near- 
ly all the movie réles in which she has appeared, 
including her most recent film, “Saigon,” have 
called for her to play sophisticated women, and she 
has played the parts with such adeptness that it 
has been easy to assume that she is that type of 
person herself. 

Her friends know differently. “Ronni?” they say. 
“Why, she’s the most unsophisticated woman you 
ever met. She’s almost naive. The fact that she 
can play a sophisticated woman so well proves that 
she’s an actress.” 

Once, when I questioned Veronica herself, ask- 
ing her point-blank, “Do you consider yourself 
sophisticated?” she replied, “I should say not! I 
wouldn’t know whether to wear it or carry it.” 

Then what sort of a person zs Veronica? You 
never know the answer to people’s personalities 
completely till you see them in their own homes. 
Veronica Lake’s home is a (Please turn to page 85) 
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In presenting Dana Andrews and Merle Oberon as co- 
stars, and. music by the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
| phony Orchestra with noted. conductor Eugene oraandy 

are s . and famed concert pianist Artur Rubinstein, RKO-Ra- 
Fictionized by Elizabeth B. Petersen dio Pictures have concocted a cinema treat both for 


music and drama lovers. Read this absorbing story here. 
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“Light me a toreh: will you, _ chum?” Strange greeting but it proved a prelude to romance 


seeking ‘socialite (Merle Oberon). Exclusive novelization of a dynamic new hi 


LEN wey a 


certain to be talked about for its strong Pevcrnenee= and musical ees 
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T WAS the first time Cathy had been in a place 
like the Chez Mamie. Connie had suggested 
that the four of them go there after the opera 

—Connie, who was always looking for a new sensa- 

tion and whose restless fingers were beating in time 

now to the music of Chick and his Swing Six. It | 
was very hot, very solid. But it wasn’t the sort of | 
thing Cathy could go for. | 
She loved all music; and that included jazz and | | 
swing. Only it had to be music, not this brash ham- 

mering assaulting her ear drums. All her senses felt 1 

| 


outraged in this place. The heavy smoke-filled air 
stung in her nostrils and her eyés moved from the 
faces of the habitués staring curiously or apathet- 
ically or even resentfully at what seemed obviously Hy 
a slumming party, to that vast mountain of soft Mi) 
white flesh and peroxided hair and brash satin ii 
which was Mamie herself, to the fixed glassy smiles ii 
of the Swing Six, only to look down at last on her | 
highball glass and remain there. 
“Already I feel like a new woman,” Connie was 
saying ecstatically. “At the opera I was just an- 
other ermine coat, but here I hegin to live. I guess 
I’m“a patron of the lower arts. How do you like 
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Hoagy Carmichael as Chick, leader of a small swing band, Cathy’s escort, man about town in San Francisco 
meets Merle Oberon as Cathy, rich and beautiful, whose Cathy’s interest in Dan, blind pianist who is ai 
S presence in an obscure night club attracts attention. composer. Loyal Chick stands by to 


La 


Gradually Cathy’s unfailing kindness penetrates Dan’s bitterness 
and temperamental cynicism and they find an unbreakable bond 
between them as he realizes her unselfish love and devotion. 


Ethel Barrymore, as Cathy’s understanding aunt, listens as Dan 
reveals his genius as a composer before his sympathetic audi- 
ence. Cathy tries to help Dan, that “unpredictable character.” 
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Chick Morgan’s Swing Six band?” 
_ “Very solid,” Jimmy said, which was 
exactly what Cathy would have ex- 
pected him to say. And George, who 
was her escort. for the evening, was in 
character, too. ‘““Where did this Mamie 
learn to play football?” he asked. 

“Isn't she priceless?” Connie de- 
manded as proudly as though she had 
created Mamie herself some rainy aft- 
ernoon when there wasn’t anything else 
to do. She turned to Cathy. “Is that 
music solid or not?” And then as Cathy 
didn’t answer, . her voice sharpened. 
“The opera’s over, honey. You can take 
your hair down and be human again.’ 

“Shall I put a ring through my 
nose?” Cathy said. 

Connie shrugged and went on with 
her bright, empty chatter. And on the 
bandstand the music went on, too, the 
piano, the drums, the two sax, one of 
them muted while the other took a 


| tricky lick; the clarinet. Cathy forced 


herself to think of that lovely last aria 


in “La Boheme” and succeeded so well 
that when. the band stopped and the 
piano came through alone she didn’t 
realize it at first. 

Then suddenly she forgot ‘La Bo- 
heme” and her eyes lifted. She didn’t 
even see the young man sitting at the 
piano. All that she was conscious of 
was the music. It was sad and intro- 
spective and beautiful with its haunt- 
ing beat of the blues, the rich and nerv- 
ous rhythm of the Gershwin First Pre- 
lude, an echo of Debussy, the mystic 


‘loveliness of Ravel and just a touch of 


the Biederbecke of In a Mist. And it 
stirred her as music had never stirred 
her before. 

“I. wonder whatever’s happened to 
Cathy?” Connie giggled. 

Cathy didn’t even hear her. All at 
once, as if it were a compulsion, she 
got up, her usual shyness forgotten as 
she crossed the crowded room to the 
piano. Only when she reached it did 
she notice the (Please turn to page 60) 
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“NIGHT SONG” 


RKOQ-Radio Production 


TO 


Executive producer, Jack J. Gross. 
Producer, Harriet Parsons. Director, 
John Cromwell. Original story by Dick 
Irving Hyland. Screenplay by Hyland 
and Frank Fenton. With the following] 
cast: 


‘Dan Evans...........: DANA ANDREWS) 
Catherine Mallory...... MERLE OBERON| 
Mary Willey........ ETHEL BARRYMORE | 


Chick Morgan....HOAGY CARMICHAEL) 


eS _ || 


Connie Nichols...-. JACQUELINE WHITE) | 


George Edwards....... DONALD CURTIS| 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN. . Played by himself| 
EUGENE ORMANDY. . Played by himself. 
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As a person, as a wife and 
mothet, as a movie star—Rosa- 
lind Russell is in a class by her- 
self. Looking down: Roz, herself; 
Russell the .actress, in charac- 
ter for “Mourning Becomes 
Electra”; Mrs. Fred Brisson, 
mother of four-year-old Lance. 


eer pe (oat 


F EVERYTHING. has always gone 
according to schedule for you; if you 
have no plans for the future which 

involve long training, hard work, and the 


‘approval of others; in short, if you have 


a rainbow by the tail, this article is not 
for you. Simply turn the page and read 
something else! 

But if you are ambitious, and a little 
frightened; if you have been warned by 


friends or relatives that you are over- © 
>yeaching yourself, that you are trying to 


bite off more than you can chew; if, at 
the moment, success in your chosen field 
—whether it be medicine, law, public 
service, or one of the arts—seems be- 
fogged in the far distance, then Rosalind 
Russell believes that she has something 
to say to you. She believes that she has 
one recipe (out of the thousands one can 
find in this world) for success. 

She believes, first of all, that a person 
must haye faith in himself, but such faith 


must be tempered by stern common 
sense. Next, she believes that one must 
inspire faith in others. And, finally, she 
believes that one must have faith in a 
force infinitely greater than all human 
forces combined, and greater even than 
human intellect can imagine. 

In drawing from her own experiences 
to explain her convictions, Roz reaches 
back into that sad year of 1933, when 
Broadway—according to dramatic mor- 
ticians—was outstandingly dead. De- 
ceased. Kaput. (Please turn to page 88) 


lp Rosalind Russell has some- 
thing to say to you! Especially 

if you are ambitious, but 

e a little frightened; if success 


in your chosen field seems 


far off—she believes she has 
the one sure recipe for 


winning your fight 


Picture to talk about: RKO’s 
“Mourning Becomes Electra,” 
sensational screen version of the 
Eugene O'Neill play, with Rosa- 
lind Russell playing the great 
réle of her career, starring in a 
cast including such fine per- 
formers as Raymond Massey, 

_ Michael Redgrave, Kirk Douglas, 
Katina Paxinou and Léo Genh. 
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HE most camera-conscious crowd in 

the world has the best time when 

they’re sure no cameras are around! 
Isn’t that typical of contradictory Hol- 
lywood? We found that out the other 
night at the Hollywood Press Photo- 
graphers’ Ball.at Ciro’s when all through 
the house there were plenty of picture 
celebrities, but few pictures! 

This is the annual party to which the 
press photographers invite all the stars 
and throw away their cameras. Conse- 
quently, both the stars and the men who 
play such a vital part in molding their 
careers take their hair down and have 


Almost on the eve of her departure for England, to be a guest at the marriage of Princess Elizabeth to Lieutenant Philip 
Mountbatten, Mrs. Wright enjoys a gay gathering at the opening of Chanteclair with Ann Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Sonny Tufts. 


the time of their lives. This was the third 
one and was a particularly gala event be- 
cause of the wonderful array of costumes 
which all the stars donned for the eve- 


-ning. I’ll describe the most amusing. 


Lana Turner was one of the most cap- 
tivating Siamese princesses I have ever 
seen, but what surprised me more than 
her outfit was the fact that she was with 


_—not Tyrone Power—but Keenan Wynn! 


Keenan had an equally weird and won- 
derful Oriental costume in keeping with 
la Lana’s Siva get-up. 

Perhaps the most original costumes 


were those worn by Martha Stewart, . 


‘pagne cocktail, while her escort appeared} 


who came dressed as a glittermg cham-' 


disguised as a martini, with a tall hat) 
all stuck full of olives on toothpicks. 

Betty Hutton was a sensation as Sadze| 
Thompson, while husband Ted Briskin} 
made a dark and sinister Apache. 

The -guest who garnered the most 
laughs and took the most ribbing of the 
evening was Johnny Meyer—he of the 
Howard Hughes’ expense-account fame— 
who came as a baby! I had many hearty 
laughs from Bob Hope, who acted as 
master of ceremonies and who kept kid- | 
ing-Meyer un- (Please turn to page 69) | 


French singing star Roger Dann, above, with lady 
producer Bebe Daniels and Mrs. Harry Brand, wife 
of 20th Century-Fox’s popular publicity director. 


#’s all in fun! Mixed-mates foursome, Mr. and Mrs. Burgess Meredith (Paulette 
woddard) and Mr. and Mrs. John Huston (Evelyn Keyes) clown for the camera. 


| 


Just before leaving for London to attend the Tycoon Atwater Kent, himself the host of many of 
. Hollywood's most spectacular parties, is on hand to wel- 
oyal Wedding—as the only Hollywood personage to come handsome singer Roger Dann to the film colony. 


receive an invitation—famed social leader 
Cobina Wright reports for your pleasure the 


best screen parties of the month 


BY COBINA WRIGHT 


Man-about-town since he is no longer Mr. Rita Hay- 
worth, Orson Welles escorts pretty starlet Lila Leeds. 
Left, noted columnist Walter Winchell with Greer Garson. 


Photos by Robert Perkins and Associates 
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The screen has seldom seen such poignantly passionate romantic inter- 
ludes as those between Dorothy McGuire as the thoroughbred KATHY and 
Gregory Peck as the fine and sensitive writer, PHIL GREEN, whose daring 
idea carried out in a series of crusading magazine articles threatens to de- 
stroy their happiness. John Garfield contributes a ruggedly honest and un- 
compromising performance to add to the lustre of this splendid production. 


All the creative artists concerned in the product 
“Gentleman's Agreement,” from 20th Centur) 
producer Darryl Zanuck to the perfect cast whi¢ 
cludes, besides the stars, Anne Revere in a woni 
characterization of the hero’s mother and Dean S| 
well, remarkably appealing as his son, rate app 


Powerful drama wii 
a great theme, it’s 
all of that. But | 
surprise of this 
important pict! 
is the beautiful love 
story lyrically enacei 
by Gregory Peck and 
Dorothy McGu 
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EYELASH DARKENER 


To keep lashes and brows bewitchingly dark and alluring . . . even after 


swimming, crying or perspiring, use ‘‘Dark-Eyes’’. This indelible 


darkener never runs, smarts or smudges. One application lasts 4 to 5 weeks .. . 
thus ending daily eye make-up bother. CAUTION: Use only as 
directed on the label. Try it! Get a package of ““Dark-Eyes’’ today! 


© $1.00 (plus tax) at 
leading drug and de- 
partment stores. If your 
favorite dealer does not 
yet carry “Dark-Eyes’’, 
mail coupon today! 


“Dark-Eyes’’ Company, Dept. SB8 
3319 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 24 


I enclose $1.20 (tax included) for regular size package 
of ‘“Dark-Eyes”, and directions. 


Check shades: (] Black [_] Brown 
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By Constance Palmer 


EO GENN, the gentle Britisher 
with the black velvet voice, has 
had enough success to satisfy 

six ordinary men. Lawyer, motion 
picture actor, radio commentator, 
stage star, Lieutenant Colonel in 
World War II, counsellor for the 
prosecution at the Belsen Trials— 
any one of these could be considered 
an impressive lifetime career. 

Now Genn has come to 
the United States for even 
further triumphs. He’s 
Doctor Kik in “The Snake 
Pit,” co-starring with Olivia 
deHavilland and Mark 
Stevens. He’s Brant in 
“Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra” with Rosalind Russell. 


Leo Genn, co-starring with Oli- 
via de Havilland (top) in “The 
Snake Pit,” for 20th Century- 
Fox, made his home in a pent- 
house apartment in the Holly- 
wood hills, spent spare time 
tending terrace garden and writ- 
ing long letters to his wife Mar- 
garet back home in England. 


He’s starring in “Green For Dan- 
ger,” British-made, J. Arthur Rank | 
picture now released here by Eagle | 
Lion. He appeared on Broadway as | 
the older brother m “Another Part 
of the Forest,” Lilian Hellman’s 
stage play. When he finishes “The 
Snake Pit,” he will go into “The | 
Velvet Touch,” again with Rosalind | 
Russell—comedy for a change. 

Most of the studios want Genn for 
their very own for a long, long time, | 
but he won't sign a term contract 
with any of them. “All that fine | 
print,” he murmurs, smiling. Genn | 
was a lawyer, you remember, and | 
lawyers know too much about con- 
tracts. “I have a dread of signing 
documents,” he stated positively. 
“T’d rather be free to go and come 
as I choose, to do only the pictures 
or plays I want to do. It stands to 
reason,’ he went on, “that when a 
company has you under contract, 
they are bound to use you as much 
as they can in order to get the | 
worth of the money invested im you. | 
And that often results in having to 
do something you don’t want to do 
or that you (Please turn to page 81) 


Genn, over six feet tall, has black velvet hair and eyes to 
match his black velvet voice. Below, he studies his lines 
for “The Snake Pit” with dialogue. director Norman Stuart. 


Introducing Leo Genn, whose success 
in six different careers is amazing only 
to those who don’t know him. Read the 
first, exclusive interview with this 


great actor and gentleman 


The distinguished actor from England made friends at the studio with 
co-star Mark Stevens, left, and director Anatole Litvak, at right above. 


T’S SMALL wonder that every writer 
still sets down. about Deborah Kerr, 
the pronounciation of her name. And 

that her studio still tells every caller, 
carefully, “It rhymes with star.” 

An interviewer thinks about speech, 
correctly pronounced and _ beautifully 
modulated, when he talks with the softly 
red-haired British actress. And “star” is 
mild. This young lady has all the requi- 
sites of fine acting—speech plus carriage, 
versatile range and, always, believability. 

Miss Kerr’s portrayal in “If Winter 
Comes,’ opposite Walter Pidgeon, fol- 
lows shiningly on her first American 
screen performance with Clark Gable. 
That work in “The Hucksters” more than 


clinched the sparkling reputation that 
Miss Kerr’s early British pictures had 
established here. The imported “Black 
Narcissus” later proved the star’s wide 
range, in a highly controversial réle. 

In “If Winter Comes” Miss Kerr ten- 
ders a portrayal equal: in effectiveness, 
though wholly different in mood, to her 
“Hucksters’”’ réle. She enacts a woman 
who might have saved herself and the 
sensitive, introverted Mark Sabre, played 
with total understanding by Walter Pid- 
geon, from spending the greater part of 
their lives (particularly Mark) in misfit 
state. But place, Sunday supplement so- 
ciety and pleasure call Miss Kerr’s Nona 
Tybar. Sabre is leit, when scandal over- 


whelms him. to fight his battle alone. 


. Closing sequences bring the hoped-for 


note of happiness. A questioning hope 
reminiscent of Scarlett O’Hara’s “Tomor- 
row is another day.” Miss Kerr’s han- 
dling of the réle wholly complements 
Pidgeon’s acting—praise enough. 

A reason besides her two fine perfor- 
mances here makes it pleasantly neces- 
sary for Americans really to come to 
know Miss Kerr. It’s not only that she 
glows as a person as vividly as she does 
—shy or animated, deeply moving or in- 
vigoratingly saucy—as an actress. Nor 
that those varied characterizations con- 
trast with a consistent personal charm, | 
in real life, marked by shyness she “wom- 


The patrician British 
beauty of Deborah Kerr, 
having captivated 
American audiences in 
“The Hucksters,” will 
‘next be seen in “If 
_..Winter Comes.” Wéal- 
ter Pidgeon (top left, 
on this page) is Deb's 
co-star. Upper right, 
Miss Kerr in uniform 
required by her role is 
inspected by assistant 
director Greenwood. 


Somehow, even a seasoned reporter is so 
smitten with Deborah Kerr that he turns 
verbal handsprings when exposed to her 


gentle charm. Just can’t help it! 


~\ 
By Lupton A. Wilkinson 4 it. \ \ 


anfully,” thinks that she has conquered. 

Here’s the real reason we should know 
her. Miss Kerr, though she hopes to 
) make at least one English picture a year, 
is pretty much ours—America’s—now. 
She changed her plans to welcome at 
“home” her expected baby, at her doc- 
tor’s insistence. Instead it was born in 
the United States. For this event she 
‘and her husband, likable Tony Bartley 
(former Squadron Leader, R. A. F.) 
bought a gracious home high along Pa- 
cific Palisades, with the entire ocean, 
through white sycamores, seemingly as a 
front yard and green-carpeted, terraced 
) depth at the back. An English-looking 
gate accords with the dignity of the 
) Georgian house itself—a house whose in- 
terior blends old American and other 
) period furniture with excellent English 
pieces brought from the Bartleys’ home 
at Mayfield, Sussex. 

This reporter (Please turn to page 64) 


ummings 
Doolittle on 


‘Hollywood's plane happy! 
You'll be surprised how many 


stars are sprouting wings 


By Yvonne Leonard 
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Blonde thrush Doris Day 


chooses clothes that are : 


At left, Doris chooses a: 
gray all-wool jersey, sport 
dress with silver . loop- 
fastened buttons. The new 
look is added to this sim- 
ple outfit with a half shawl 
collar and belt flap. De- - 
signed by Peg a as’ 


What better than a fresh 
white blouse with a really 
full circular skirt? The 
skirt is by Sportgems and 
the blouse is a Paletta. 
Around her neck Doris ties 
a bright green Glentex scarf. 


Above right, a sheer wool 
crepe with those roomy 
pouch pockets that are all 
the rage. By Peg Newton, 
it’s a nifty for business 
girls or for sporty dates. 
Again tall girls may copy. 


The cocktail hour cometh 
with Doris in an irides- 
cent plaid taffeta dress, 
left. Has the new boat 
neck and sports a good 
looking back bustle. This 
is also from Peg Newton. 


Right, Doris poses in a 
two-piece plaid wool sport 
dress with Eisenhower 
jacket. There are two 
kick pleats in the skirt. 
From Peg Newton. Shoes 
are from Palter de Liso. 


For information on where 


to buy, turn to page 7] 
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in a carnival side show 


and funny sayings. 


Above, fancy stepping by Bing. 


Right, 


Bob makes like a road 
company Carmen Miranda. 


ting which gives them ample 
songs, 


opportunity for their zany danc- 


| es, 


funniest. Above, they get 


is said to be the boys’ 
the voice, Bob with the feet 


It wouldn 


” 


A number called “Apalachacola, Fla., 


of both. 
show without Lamour. 


or a little 


, 
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into the groove with Bing making with 


Right above, Dottie Lamour joins in. 


“Road” 


t be a 


. 


-out-clown even themselves | 
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Just what happens to a movie actress on 
a good will tour? Well, for one thing, 


she works, as Virginia Mayo will tell you 


It sounded like paradise to Virginia Mayo when her big boss told her she would have three glorious days in Philadelphia, with new 
hubby Michael O'Shea along. But it didn’t turn out quite that way. Virginia, with. Mike above, took arduous schedule with good humor. 
Below, just a few of the events that kept Miss Mayo stepping: greeting fans, modeling in fashion show, visiting historic spots. 


“Oh, my tootsies!” moans Virginia as she stops 
for a brief rest on her round of visits. Right, at 
the Rodin Museum: Virginia and the famous 
statue of “The Thinker,’ both thinking. 


HREE glorious days in Philadel- 

phia! Three in New York, Pitts- 

burgh and Detroit! It sounded like 
heaven to Virginia Mayo when her boss, 
Samuel Goldwyn, suggested it to her in 
Hollywood not so long ago. - 

The pretty little blonde star of Danny 
Kaye’s “The Secret Life of Walter Mitty” 
saw it as a chance to catch up on her 
honeymoon with Michael O’Shea. Vir- 
ginia and Mike were married July 5, but 
there has never been time for a honey- 
moon. This was their first breathing 
spell. “Breathing spell?” says Virginia, 


es 


now that the “honeymoon” tour is over. 
“What's that?” 

Innocent and uninformed about the 
ways of demon press agents who plan 
these good will tours, Virginia is today a 
wiser if not sadder girl. When they said, 
“All -you have to do is act as good will 
agent for “Mitty, Virginia thought it 
would be a cinch. Little did she dream 
that there was a heavy in heaven. The 
villain was the combined brains of the 
Sam Goldwyn office, Warner Brothers, 
who showed “Walter Mitty” in Phila- 
delphia, and RKO through which the 


Samuel Goldwyn pictures are released. 

As one who followed the Philadelphia 
tour, which is typical of the other cities 
visited, I can testify that Virginia and 
Mike enjoyed their little honeymcon— 
along with thousands of other people, 
thanks to those master movie brains. 
The love birds think they probably hold 
a record for having more people on their 
honeymoon than any other couple in the 
world. It turned out in the end that they 
saw plenty of historical places and im- 
portant people, but not much of each 
other. (Please turn to page 68) 


Joe College, en masse below, greet the visiting Hollywood star with some good will of their own. Center, Virginia gazes 
at Independence Hall, one of the Philadelphia points of interest to every tourist. At right below, Mike O’Shea puts on 
jealousy act for his bride's benefit, with husky Charles Goldfine, movie theater manager, as the willing stooge. 
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Roy Rogers, Jr., (his friends call him “Dusty”) expostulates in the best way he knows, when Dale Evans and Roy Rogers, 
who started the New Year as Mr. and Mrs., try to substitute a violin for his most prized possession, a gay, colorful balloon. 


Aves Hollrwood, 


he said that New York would be 

his between-picture headquarters. 
Patricia Knight is already there and he’ll 
follow as soon as he finishes “Walls of 
Jericho.” “Country House,” their home 
in Benedict Canyon, is up for sale. The 
beautiful yellow Cadillac he gave his 
wife has been sold.to his agent. The 
theater was and is Cornel’s first love. 
While the Wildes were never successful 
stage stars, Cornel has never gotten over 
the thrill of playing to a living audience. 
His new contract allows him six months 
off each year to do it. 


Cie ssid Wilde wasn’t kidding when 


ERIOUS or not, Ava Gardner and 
Howard Duff make a mighty hand- 
some couple. And they’re making with 
the dates several nights a week. Howard, 
who is also “Sam Spade” of radio fame, 
loves boogie woogie. A whole new world 
of music is opening up for Ava. 


T THE last moment, their baby’s 
nurse was taken ill. So it looked like 

the Dan Daileys wouldn’t get to the big 
party beifig given by Betty Grable and 
Harry James. Then Lloyd Bacon, who is 
directing Dan in “You Were Meant for 
Me,” happened to call up. The director, 


who is the self-appointed godfather of 
the new Dailey male, insisted on being 
baby sitter. And sit he did until three in 
the morning. 


ETWEEN scenes of “B. F.’s Daugh- 

ter,” Barbara Stanwyck received a 
phone call from director Peter Godfrey. 
They wanted her to become godmother 
at the christening of little Barbara God- 
frey, who is the star’s namesake too. 
“Stanny,” who never wears hats, didn’t 
have time to rush out and buy one. But 
that night when the Jack Bennys came for 
dinner, she asked Mary Livingston if 


Gossip by Weston 
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Most unique ceremony of the month: 
“Dusty” is named Crown Prince by 
the Sons of the Pioneers. Above, 
“His Highness” recovers his prized 
balloon while sisters Cheryl and 
Linda look on. At right, he tries 
his musical talent, with aid of 
Dale Evans, on Pat Brady’s bass fiddle. 
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The “Crown Prince” and his subjects, the Sons of the Pioneers, 
‘with the exception of Bob Nolan, who was on a fishing trip. 


she'd mind leaving hers. Barbara re- 
turned it—filled with gardenias. 


| ee one big, happy family, that’s 
what they are on the set of “Up in 
Centra] Park.” The day we visited Dick 
Haymes in his dressmg room he was 
playing Deanna Durbin’s records. And 
Deanna, in her dressing room, was play- 
ing his. 


T WAS on the set of “Joan,” “Joan 
of Arc,” or “Joan of Lorraine.” (They 
still haven’t made up their minds!) With 
a perfectly serious face, Ingrid Bergman 
in her suit of shining armor turned to her 
wardrobe woman and said: “I have to 
change my costume. Please bring the 
pliers and screwdriver!” And she looked | 
so surprised when the whole set roared | 
with laughter. | 


Lh = _«n: 


E WISH you could have seen the 
faces of two tourists who were in a 

booth next to Cary Grant’s at Romanoff’s. 
Cary was on the phone. “Let’s get to- 


Alan and Sue Ladd meet the Commandant of Cadets at West Point, Briga- gether tomorrow,” they heard him say- 

dier General Gerald J. Higgins, while on location for Paramount's “The _ ing. “Ill be in the bathroom all day!” 
Long Gray Line,” co-starring Donna Reed, and directed by John Farrow, left. Of course it was for a shaving scene in 
“Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 
| House.” 


ANA Andrews and Cesar Romero 
sat around waiting all day because 
the lobsters used in “Deep Water” hadn’t 
arrived from Vinalhaven, Maine. And 
there weren’t any in Hollywood to match 
up with the ones they’d used on location. 
Finally they arrived. Cesar, who was 
having dinner with the Zachary Scotts, 
arrived two hours late. “I brought along 
the stars of the picture,” he said erypti- 
cally, as he tossed them a bag of seafood 
celebrities. 


Y THE time you read this, Janis 
Paige will be Mrs. Frank Martinelli, 


Jane Russell, all dolled up in costume for “The Paleface,” 
Technicolor travesty on the Old West of 1870, isn’t much 
different in contour than modern stylists’ famous “New Look.” 


As Calamity Jane, Bob “Paleface” Hope’s wife in the picture, 
Jane Russell gets pinned up by co-star between the scenes. 
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Jr. Never have you seen a gal so-o-o 
hysterically in love! The San Francisco 
restaurant owner presented his bride-to- 
be with a square-cut diamond and a 
beautiful convertible coupé for an en- 
gagement present. They met right after 
Janis finished making “Romance on the 
High Seas.” She’s been sailing through 
space ever since. 


Pe his success opposite Esther 
Williams in “This Time for Keeps,”’ 
Johnnie Johnston asked for and received 
his release from MGM. Both the crooner 
and Mrs. J. (Kathryn Grayson to you) 
feel he should be free to give out with 
“that old black magic” on records and 
radio, as well as pictures. Johnnie and 
Katie. by the way (who’ve only been 


married three months at this writing) 
want a family so badly they already 
have a nursery completely furnished. Sir 
Stork, please note! 


ETURNING home after a day in 
“The Long Gray Line,” Alan Ladd 
found his living room gutted with smoke. 
All the furniture looked a hundred years 
older, due to a defective flue. “Susie and 
I are now in the antique furniture busi- 
ness,’ cracked Alan. “We make it for you 
while you wait!” 


T TOOK Pine and Thomas to realize 
what a bet Hollywood was missing 

in not using William Eythe. So those 
incomparable producers who turn ’em out 
for Paramount are starring Bill in “Hard 


to Kill.” His wife, the former Buff Cobb. 
is touring with Tallulah Bankhead in “Pri- 
vate Lives.” She'll join her husband in the 
spring, so no separation rumors, please! 


OGETHER with George Murphy 

and Margaret O’Brien, Lotte Leh- 
mann, the famous Mefropolitan Opera 
star, makes her screen debut in “The 
Big City.” One day the diva was telling 
George how much she liked Hollywood 
and would like to live here. ““Well, just be 
sure that you have a place to live,” 
Murph muttered. “The housing situation 
is so bad, the hermits are now living 
together!” 


OR ONCE Robert Mitchum was 


really scared. He was on his way 


Can it be that Bob Hope’s gags in Paramount Pictures’ “The Paleface” have turned Jane Russell prematurely gray? 
Makeup artist and cameraman contrive to put Bob in a spot— but it’s all preparation for a scene in the picture. 
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home from RKO, where “Rachel’’ is the 
sixth picture he has made without a rest. 
Bob stopped at a red light. The light 
turned to green. His car didn’t move. 
Motorists behind him began to honk and 
shout. The thoroughly exhausted Bob 
was asleep at the wheel. No wonder he 
demanded (and got) a vacation. 


HAT a lovely little design for living 
we witnessed at the new “L’Aig- 
lon” restaurant in Beverly Hills. Rita 


Hayworth, wearing that short hair-do, 


Dona Drake, as the South 
Bend girl in search of a hus- 
band in “So This Is New 
York,” is in for a number 
of surprises in the Stanley 
Kramer - Enterprise produc- 
tion based on a story by Ring * 
Lardner. This is Dona’s first 
big screen break in more 
than a year. Watch for her! 


was there with blond and bland Ted 
Stauffer. Across from them was Ted’s ex- 
wife, Faith Domergue (formerly Faith 
Dorn at Wamer Bros.) who is the star of 
Howard Hughes’ “Vendetta.” Faith was 
with MGM director Hugo Fregonese, her 
next husband. In came Orson Welles, who 
was recently divorced by Rita. And still 
later, Victor Mature, whose heart was 
almost broken when she married the 
“Genius.” To top everything, those stroll- 
ing violinists went from table to table 
playing “Just a Little Love, a Little Kiss!” 


IHINGS are certainly looking up for 
Mark Stevens. At 20th Century they 
built a ring and hired a 
trainer to condition him for 
the prizefighting he’ll do in 
“Street with No Name.’ 
Then Mr. Zanuck, no less, 
sent word for Mark to use his 
a private pool and have rub- 
ee downs by his private mas- 


8 seur each day when he fin- 
‘oe ished his workout. Things 


seem to be working out on the 
domestic front. For her birth- 
day Annelle Stevens received 
a set of matching gold ear- 
rings and bracelet from her 
handsome husband. 


OU MIGHT know it 

would be the inimitable 

Sonny Tufts who would pull 

it! He was invited to one of 

those lavish parties given by Atwater 

Kent, the radio tycoon. Sonny walked in 

with a- portable tucked under his arm. 

“Thought maybe you could fix it,” he 
said to his host. 


VERYONE was very polite and pre- 
tended not to notice. But there was a 
decided coolness between Clark Gable 
and Lana Turner, when they weren’t ac- 


At top of page, Dona Drake with Bill Goodwin, playing the role of a ham actor in ‘So 
Is New York,” is reminiscent of ye olde vaudeville days. Corn? Yes, but we can use it! M 
corn, above, when Henry Morgan, star of film, disapproves—all for the picture, of coul 


tually doing scenes for “Homecoming.” 
Some say it’s because Lana was late a/| 
couple of times and kept the company 
waiting. Whatever the cause, they still 
shook hands and gave a party for cast 
and crew, the day they finished the 
picture. 


OST -amusing sight -of the-menth~ 
The sartorially perfect Clifton 
Webb “walking into a new restaurant 
sporting a crew hair-cut. “Just call me | 
Butch,” he instructed everyone. 


SCREEN eee 


* By ALMA TALLEY x 


MATCH MATES 


Let’s pretend a screen star’s wife is talking to her husband-—or vice versa—‘“I’ll 
drive over to the studio this afternoon and pick you up when you're through work- 
ing for the day.” Let’s suppose the people mentioned in the left-hand column below 
showed up at the studios to pick up their spouses. The spouses are mentioned in 
the right-hand column. Can you sort out which names should be paired together? 


* 


1, Joanne Dru (a) Gene Kelly 

2. Ben Gage (b) Shirley Temple 
3. Jack Briggs (c) Irene Dunne 

4. Leonore Kip (d) Esther Williams 
5. Betsy Blair (e) Joan Fontaine 
6. Bill Dozier (f) Dick Haymes 
7. Diana Lewis (g) Joe Cotten 

8. Dr. Francis Griffin (h) Bette Davis 

9. John Agar (i) Bill Powell 

10. Bill Sherry (j) Ginger Rogers 


ROUNDABOUT WITH THE STARS 


In the squares below you can spell out the last names of at least twenty-five 
well-known movie players. Move from one lettered square to an adjoining one, in 
any direction—up, backwards, diagonally, etc., but each square should be used 
only once in the same name. For instance, starting with D, lower right hand corner, 
above to A, backwards to Y spells DAY. How many names can you find? 


NAMES IN LIGHTS 


A heavy storm has damaged the local movie theater. The beaten-up marquee 
over the entrance features the names below, still intact in lights. The theater 
owner, wishing to change his program, wonders what to do about the featured play- 
ers. But he finds he can get nineteen other important movie names out of the letters 
he still has showing on his marquee. How many can you get? What he has to work 
with is: 


GRANT—POWER—CAULFIELD 


* 


Answers on page 65. 
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“Night Song” 


Continued from page 35 


player himself. He was young, and there 
was a grimness about his face, a faraway 
look in his blue eyes which weren’t young 
at all. There was a sadness there too 
which moved her strangely. He didn’t 
even glance her way but staring at him, 
the way his expression changed as he 
played, Cathy felt he was no less fas- 
cinating than his music. 

“Light me a torch, will you, chum?” 
he said suddenly. : 

It was so unexpected that at first 
Cathy looked around. But there was no 
one there but herself, and realizing the 
request was meant for her she lighted a 
cigarette and held it out to him. He went 
on playing, not noticing it even when she 
held it directly in front of his face. And 
with a sudden sinking feeling she knew 
he was blind. 

. She put the cigarette in his mouth and 
he held it there as he played. Then he 
smiled for the first time. It wasn’t a 
friendly smile. 

“You're probably half drunk and want 
me to play a song that reminds you of 
some guy,” he said. “But you're out of 
luck until this gets finished. I call it a 
Concerto for Sweeney and I’m never 
going to end it.” 

Cathy felt someone take her by the 
arm. Then there was George’s voice try- 
ing to control its fury. “Don’t you think 
you’d better come back to the table?” 


“Why should she, buddy?” the pianist 
asked, his voice even more ragged than 
it had been before. “I’m exhibit A 
around here. I’m the blind piano player. 
She wants to see how I find the keys with 
only my fingers. You tell her it’s a Braille 
piano.” 

He sounded as if he hated her, as if he 
hated everybody. She saw Chick come 
back to the bandstand and from the way 
he looked at her she knew that he had 
heard too, and she flushed as she turned 
abruptly and walked back to the table. 


Chick followed a moment or so after- 
wards and she was glad he did, for 
George was lashing out at her in a jeal- 
ous harangue. Besides, seen close like 
this, Chick didn’t look at all brash and 
glassy-smiled like the others. There was 
something nice about him, something 
understanding for all the hard-bitten wis- 
dom of his mouth. 

“You look pretty unhappy,” he said. 
“So I think I ought to say something. 
This is a very hospitable clip-jomt and 
Mamie doesn’t like anybody to be un- 
happy unless it makes them want to 
drink more. So I think I better apol- 
ogize for my friend at the piano.” 

“T didn’t know he was blind,’ Cathy 
said quietly. 

“Some very nice people are blind,” 
Chick said. “And Dan Evans is very nice 
himself. But when he gets around music 
something happens to him. You know 
what I mean?” 

“No,” George said bluntly. 

Even Chick’s easy assurance went at 
that, and Cathy smiled at him, trying to 
take the sting away. 

“T think we’d better be leaving,” she 
said. 
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It was one of those foggy San Fran- 
cisco nights and the limousine seemed to 
crawl up Nob Hill to the old Mallory 
house on the peak of it. But though 
George was eager to make amends Cathy 
didn’t ask him in as she sometimes did. 
She couldn’t wait to be alone and when 
the heavy, carved door closed behind her 
she almost ran over to the huge concert 
grand piano in the drawing room. 

She was standing there, her fingers try- 
ing to recapture the melody she had 
heard, her mink coat still hanging loosely 
from her shoulders, when her aunt came 
into the room. Willey, as everyone called 
her though she was well in her fifties, 
stood there a moment, a smile edging 
her sensitive mouth. 

“I’m an old woman with my big toe in 
the grave,” she said then. “And I forget 
what happens in the world after mid- 
night. But something has happened to 
you. Where did you get: that music? 
What does he look like?” 

Cathy hesitated. But she knew it 
wasn’t any use trying to dissemble be- 
fore Willey. 

“Well, I think he was tall,” she smiled. 
“He had dark hair. His face was strong 
and very sad and—” 

“What did he think of you?” 

“He was blind,’ Cathy said starkly. 
And as she felt that rush of tears to her 
eyes she turned to the piano and tried to 
find the melody again. 

It eluded her then but in the morning 
she awoke remembering, and as she 
hummed a few bars she remembered his 
face, too, and his hands moving over the 
keys, and suddenly everything she had 
ever known became stale and meaning- 
less. 

What had it meant, her life, anyway? 
Going from place to place with her rest- 
less, frivolous mother who was still go- 
ing from place to place, living on the 
checks Cathy sent her. Palm Beach, 
Newport, Paris, Capri, walking through 
the Louvre as though it was the Saks 
Fifth Avenue of culture, seeing only the 
externals, missing the deeper loveliness of 
the paintings that hung there. 

There was her father. He had. been 
different. Once just before he died he 
had told her of the dreams he had once 
had, of the music he had wanted to re- 
lease from his heart. But her mother had 
never understood dreams, and so instead 
he made a million dollars and it hadn’t 
meant anything. Not to him or the 
daughter he adored. Not to Aunt Mary 
Willey either, who had come to live with 
Cathy after his death. 

Her life hadn’t seemed so utterly use- 
less'before the war. But after that, after 
flying planes across country, and more 
important after walking through the mili- 
tary hospitals, she knew she couldn’t go 
back to the emptiness she had known. 
But what coul:! she do? Play the piano 
a little, break eighty on an easy golf 
course, fly any ship in the sky and drink 
four martinis without splitting an infini- 
tive. And none of them meant a thing. 

They meant even less now. She tried 
to get back into the rhythm of her days, 
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going to parties, dancing with George. 
But there was only one thing she wanted 
to do and at last she did it. She went 
back to the Chez Mamie. But this time 
she went alone. She selected a table near 
the bandstand and then as she sat down 
there was that sharp disappomtment as 
she glanced over at the man playing the 
piano. 

“No, it ain't him,” a quiet voice said, 
and there was Chick standing looking 
down at her. “Dan quit last night. He 
quits about once a month. He’s a very 
unpredictable character, Miss Mallory.” 

Cathy motioned for him to sit down. 
“How did you know my name?” she 
asked. 

“T played with a band one night at 
your Nob Hill joint,” Chick’s one-sided 
smile came. “And I saw your picture in 
the papers when you joined the Army. 
Then I was in that London hospital when 
you got Kreisler to play the fiddle for us. 
Small world, ain’t it?” ‘ 

'“Was he blinded in the war?” she 
asked, fighting to keep her voice steady. 

“No, afterwards. He had his own band 
before the war. I started with him. Now 
he’s with me. But he’s got something 
none of the rest of us have. That music 
you liked, it’s the piano concerto he 
started two, three years ago. He won't 
finish it. He hasn’t written a note since 
his eyes went out. Just pounds that 
piano up there nights. It’s his way of 
selling pencils. He’s Mr. Blindman, and 
nobody with eyes can tell him anything.” 


“How about somebody without eyes?” 
Cathy said thoughtfully. 

“Tike who?” Chick demanded, his eyes 
reminding her of Willey’s the way they 
looked as if no one could hide anything 
from them. 

She flushed a little. 
blind person,” she said. 

“You know somebody?” 

“I was just thinking,” she said lame- 
ly, faltering a little under his cool, cyn- 
ical eyes. 

“T don’t get you,” he said, and _ his 
voice was cool and cynical, too. “This 
guy is blind and he’s in bad shape up- 
stairs. Maybe he'll get over it someday, 
maybe not. But I don’t know where you 
come in. You got a jillion dollars and a 
pretty boy friend. What are you slum- 
ming after him for?” 

He had given it to her so straight that 
Cathy wanted to run and hide some- 
where in her humiliation. But she had 


“Like another 


been doing too much running and hiding.’ 


“The music,” she said, her voice tight. 
“T can’t get it out of my head. I want to 
help a man who can write like that, m 
any way I can. That’s all.” 

He didn’t quite believe her, but his 
eyes relented a little looking at her. 
“You couldn’t help him,” he said. “I 
know the guy. I’ve lived with him. I 
pour his beer. I make his bed. I read 
books to him and spell out the tough 
words. I take him walking on the beach. 
I know him, and there’s only one thing 
he wants from somebody like you and 
that’s to be left alone.” He got up. “I 
think you're on the level but that won’t 
get it.” 

He took him walking on the beach, 
Chick had said, and Cathy remembered. 
She walked on two of them herself be- 


gunk 


_ fore she found the right one. And then 


there was her heart doing tailspins as she 
saw them walking across the sand toward 
her. 

“Chick?” she made the name a ques- 
tion as she came over to them, trying to 
signal with her eyes. “I thought I recog- 
nized your voice,’ she went on quickly. 
“My companion left me for a while.” 

“He did?” Chick grinned. 

“No, she,” Cathy said. “You really do 
remember me, don*t you? ’m Mary Wil- 
ley.” And then as Chick introduced her 
to Dan she took the plunge. “You may 

be holding out your hand, Mr. Evans,” 
she said, “but if you are I can’t see it. 
I'm blind.” 

“Blind?” Dan’s unseeing eyes turned 
toward her. “Did you say you were 
blind?” 

“Yes,” Cathy said, and Chick gave her 
a long look. 

“Why don’t you two sit down and I'll 
go back for the beer,” he said. 

Dan was different than he’d been the 
other evening. “So you're blind,” he said 


almost gently, and for the first time 


Cathy wondered if she could go on with 
it. 

“T hear you're a fine musician,” she 
forced herself to sound casual. “I’ve 
heard a lot about you.” 

“You like music?” 

“T love it.” 

“What do you like?” 

“Oh, Bach, Debussy, Stravinsky. And 
T like Gershwin, too, and the Duke and 
Bix—” 

“Beiderbecke?” For the first time there 
was real interest in his voice. “You know 
his stuff?” 

She nodded before she remembered. 


_ “People think he was just a man with a 


horn,” she said. “But he played a good 
piano, too. He died too soon.” She looked 


at him, taking courage from his smile. 


“Td like to hear you play sometime.” 

“T don’t play any more,” he said 
shortly, his smile gone again. “I trade 
boogie woogie for beer and hamburger. 
I like to eat.” 

“TI wish you’d teach me to play.” 

Everything blacked out of his face at 
her words exeept the grimness. “You 
‘must like to be around blind people,” he 
said. “I don’t.” 

“T didn’t think of it that way. It’s 
just that music’s about all I have to live 
for.” 

He didn’t answer and she was glad to 


_ see Chick coming back. “I wanted him 


_ to give me piano lessons,” she said. “And 


- now he’s angry.” 


“He’s an angry man,’ Chick smiled his 
wry smile. “Now if you wanted to take 
up the clarinet, we could do business. 
Have some suds?” 

“No, thanks,’ Cathy said, and her 
voice sounded so small and defeated that 
Dan felt a twinge of conscience in spite 


| of himself. 


“Can you play at all?” he asked. 

“A little. I—” 
_ “What do you care?” Chick broke in 
abruptly. “She’s busted. She couldn’t 
_ pay you anything.” 


| _ “He’s a very mercenary character,” 


Dan said, and he looked almost boyish 
grinning like that. “That’s why he’s a 
cond-rate musician.” And then as 


Cathy and Chick exchanged tliat incred- 
ulous, hopeful glance, he got to his feet. 
“Come on, Chick, let’s walk. See you 
around, Miss—” 

“Mary,” Cathy said. 

He smiled again as he repeated the 
name after her and then he started for- 
ward feeling his way with his cane. 

“Well, what do you think?” Cathy 
whispered. 

Chick shook his head. “I don’t know. 
With this guy you never know.” 

“Are you with me or against me?” 

“I'm where you put me,’ Chick 
shrugged. “Dead in the middle.” 

“You don’t think I can get away with 
it?” 

“You can try,” Chick scrambled to his 
feet. “One thing, though, you can’t pull 


‘it in that Nob Hill palace. No mink 


coats. No limousines. Nobody loves a 
millionaire except politicians and Powers 
models and me. Be poor, get some joint 
with a piano and a hot plate. Clean but 
crummy.” 

No mink coats, the man said. No Nob 
Hill palace. No limousine. So instead 
there were the plain little worsted suits, 
the old convertible Cathy hadn’t used for 
years, the small studio on Telegraph Hill. 
Clean but crummy, just like the man 
said. 

Of course Aunt Willey was there too. 
Cathy wouldn’t know how to get along 
unless Willey was somewhere in the pic- 


No words are needed in this scene with Fred 
MacMurray and Valli. It’s the beginning 
of romance in RKO’s “Miracle of the Bells.” 


ture. But instead of being aunt and 
companion and overseeing the servants 
in a twenty-odd room house, Willey was 
now aunt and companion and an artist— 
Willey, who couldn’t stand the smell of 
turpentine but who had to smell it now, 
for the setting had to seem real. 

And it did. For the first time Chick 
brought him there Dan sniffed the air. 
“Who’s been painting something?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, that’s Aunt Willey,” Cathy said. 
“She’s an artist.” 

Willey cleared her throat. “Been dash- 
ing off a magazine cover,” she said mod- 
estly. 

“Td like to see some of your stuff,” 
Chick said, playing it all the way. And 
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so they went into the other room, leav- 
ing Dan and Cathy alone. 

There was that same fluttering feeling 
in her heart as if wings were beating in 
it as she took his arm and led him to the 
piano, the only thing she had taken along 
from Nob Hill. 

“Baby grand?” he asked, his fingers 
touching the keys. 

“Concert,” she said. “It was my fa- 
ther’s. He used to be very good when he 
was young.” 

“What happened to him?” 

“He got married,’ Cathy said. And 
after a pause, she added. “He’s dead.” 

“Let’s hear how you play,” Dan said. 

It was difficult for Cathy making the 
mistakes she had to make. Not too 
many, just enough, undoing all the care- 
ful training she had had since she was a 


child. But she convinced him. He had - 


already started teaching her when the 
others came back. 

“Why don’t we all have dinner to- 
gether?” Cathy suggested on a sudden 
impulse. “And then go to the concert.” 

“Tm giving one at Chez Mamie,” 
Chick grinned. 

Cathy was looking at Dan. “They’re 
playing Moussorgsky,” her voice was a 
little desperate. “And Delius.” 

“Delius?” Dan’s head lifted. “Brigg 
Fair?” 

“The Walk to the Paradise Gardens,’ 
Cathy said breathlessly. “Willey can al- 
ways get tickets. We could go to Pet- 
ropolo’s up the street and have spag- 
hetti?” 

“How can you go against that?” Chick 
said. “Delius and spaghetti.” 

“Tm afraid I can’t,” and again there 
was that smile lighting Dan’s face as he 
answered. 

The music was wonderful, but it was 
even more wonderful sitting there beside 
Dan, their shoulders touching as the 
music soared around them. She looked at 
him, and then it wasn’t so wonderful 
any more. For Dan wasn’t conscious of 
her at all, only the music. He seemed 
far away, like a man absolutely alone. 

But afterwards it was different, driv- 
ing Dan to the old house on Russian Hill 
where he and Chick lived and having 
him suggest their coming up for a cup of 
coffee and Willey, always so understand- 
ing, insisting no man could make coffee 
to please her taste and leaving them 
alone. 

There was the same feeling that al- 
ways came when they were alone, that 
feeling in which shyness and happiness 
and fear were all mixed up together. She 
went over to the piano and began play- 
ing a simple melody. 

“How long have you been blind?” Dan 
asked, coming over to her. 

“Since—since I was a child.” 

“That’s what I figured,” he said. “Be- 
cause you play like you’ve had a nice, 
sheltered kind of life. Why don’t you 
ask me how long I’ve been blind? You’ve 
been wanting to ask me ever since we 
met,’ the bitterness had come back to 
his voice. “If you want to ask something, 
ask it! If you want to do something, do 
it! If you live like that—ah, forget it.” 

Cathy’s fingers dug into her palms. 
“How long have you been blind?” she 
asked. 
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“A year and a half. ‘Too long or not 
long enough. I don’t know yet which. 
What do you see when you play? I mean 
what pictures do you get in your head?” 

“T don’t know.” Cathy’s hands moved 
slower now over the keys. “Sometimes 
it’s the sun playing through a lattice, or 
the rain glimmering on a window pane, 
or flowers, a whole field—” 

“Real pretty,” his laugh sounded 
harsh. “Rain on a window pane and you 
nice and safe and warm behind the win- 
dow! That’s not what the rain means to 
me. It’s trying to find a job in the rain! 
It’s keeping a newspaper under your 
shirt to keep you warm and the paper 
gets soggy and the water drips down into 
your shoes. The rotten, cold rain. It 
never stops. You hate it! Did you ever 
in your life hate anything?” 

She didn’t answer and his laugh came 
almost triumphantly now. 

“A field of flowers, she says! No, it’s 
a kid finding out somebody on the block 
died and running like crazy to Mr. Kilp 
the undertaker! If it was a funeral that 
paid real good, Kilp’d turn his back, 
let you take some of the flowers. You'd 
sell them and maybe make enough to 
see a movie. A happy day when you 
heard about a funeral on the block! Not 
very pretty, huh?” 

“No,” Cathy said in a low voice. “Not 
very pretty. But you do make me see 
what you mean.” 

“Sure. The pictures in my head. Put 
‘em all together and they make music.” 
He picked up a folio of manuscript pa- 
pers and slapped them against the key- 
board. “Music for Sweeney. Half down 
on paper and it’ll never get finished. Be- 
cause the pictures stopped a year and a 
half ago when I got blind. I went through 
four years of the war, two years over- 
seas and not a scratch. Then I came 
back and got to be a nice soft civilian 
again. I was in a drug store at the foun- 
tain. A drunken driver crashed into the 
plate glass window. That glass came fly- 
ing. I was eating a dish of ice cream. 
Chocolate. Play Hearts and Flowers. 
That’s one you ought to know.” 

She didn’t have to answer because the 
door opened and Willey came in with the 
coffee. She must have heard something 
of what they had been saying for after 
a while she picked up the manuscript. 
“Do you mind if I try to play it?” she 
asked. 

She sat down with a great bustle, but 
after she’d played a few chords he sat 
down beside her and began playing as 
Cathy knew Willey had expected he 
would. He was smoking a cigarette, and 
it was amazing that when he put it down 
every now and then he placed it on that 
one burned spot. The music filled the 
room, and when Cathy glanced at Willey 
she saw there were tears in her eyes. 

Tt was a week later that Cathy went 
to the Chez Mamie again. Chick came 
over to her table right away, giving his 
order to the waiter who had just taken 
hers. 

“Bourbon and a saucer of milk,” he 
said, and then as the man gave him a 
quizzical look and left, Chick reached 
down into his pocket and brought out a 
tiny kitten. “I bought the guy a cat,” 
he explained a little shamefacedly. “It’s 
his birthday and he likes cats. Maybe 
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because they sing. Very musical charac- 
ter.” 

“He’s singing now,’ Cathy smiled, 
leaning over and pressing her cheek 
against the tiny furry body as she lis- 
tened to the small, caressing sound of its 
purring. Then she straightened again. “I 
wanted to talk to you about Dan. Is 
there anything that could be done about 
his eyes?” 

“Sure,” Chick picked the kitten up 
as the waiter deposited the glasses and 
the saucer on the table, then as he put it 
down again pressing its head toward the 
milk, the purring rose ecstatically. 
“There’s a trick operation. Sometimes it 
works, sometimes no. But the‘ only guy 
he'll let touch him is a big shot surgeon 
in New York.” 

“Well, why—” 

“You know that stuff they keep in 
banks?” 

“But I’ve got money,” Cathy said ea- 
gerly. “Why don’t I—” 

“Because he’s a very independent guy.” 

“Couldn’t I give the money to you and 
you give it to him?” 

“Same thing.” 

“T know!” Cathy said. “He could win 
a prize in a musical competition. A big 
cash prize.” 

“Very good,” Chick’s eyebrow lifted 
‘sardonically. “If there was a big cash 
prize, and you could get him to write the 
music and his music won it.” 

“You forget,” she tried to say it light- 
ly but she had to fight to keep her tears 
back. “I’m Catherine Mallory. Cather- 
ine Mallory is rich. She becomes a foun- 
dation. She gives an award.” 

It wasn’t easy to persuade Dan to do 
it, but they did their best, Cathy and 
Chick and Willey and Sam Hall, that’s 
what he called the kitten. Then one night 
Chick called Cathy and for once there 
was excitement in his voice. 

“The man just went to work. He had 
more trouble making up his mind than I 
do a bed. But he did it, and he’s tearing 
the piano to pieces.” 

“T knew it,” Cathy said. “I knew it!” 
And then she began to cry. 

Not that it went too smoothly even 
after that. There were times Dan almost 
tore the papers out of Chick’s hand when 
he was writing the notes down for him, 
and there were other times when he 
couldn’t play at all. But at last it was 
finished. 

“What happens now?” Willey asked 
the night Chick called to tell them. 

“Well,” Cathy said, “it goes to the 
Committee of Critics, and if they agree 
with Catherine Mallory it wins the prize 
and Artur Rubinstein will play it.” 

“And if they don’t?” 

“Then it will lose,” Cathy said quietly. 

“Youre a strange girl,” Willey sighed. 
“Couldn’t you have arranged it a little 
more on the frame-up side?” 

“No,” Cathy said. “This doesn’t need 
any help, Willey. This is first rate. It 
can get along by itself.” 

There were times like that when she 
was so sure. Times like the one when 
they all went up to the cabin on a lake 
and went fishing, and afterwards Cathy 
and Dan sat on the porch under the stars 
he couldn’t see. But there were other 
times when she couldn’t be sure, and then 
she would pace the floor thinking that 
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maybe she should have made it more of 
a sure thing after all. Then something in 
her would die a little and she’d know she 
couldn’t really breathe again until Christ- 
mas Eve when the name of the winner 
was going to be announced. So that when 
the telegram came it was almost like an 
anti-climax after all those little deaths 
she had died, after all those resurrections 
that had followed. 

Only when she told him it wasn’t an 
anti-climax. She had saved it until after 


the midnight services at the church, - 


when Willey had gone on ahead to get 
the car and she and Dan walked down 
the aisle together. 

“Dan, I brought you a Christmas pres- 
ent,” she said softly. “A telegram. Your 
Concerto won the Mallory prize. Artur 


_ Rubinstein will give it its first perform- 


ance this spring at Carnegie Hall.” And 
then as he didn’t say anything, only 
turned his unseeing eyes toward her, she 
took his arm excitedly. “You've won! 
Now you can go to your doctor in New 
York. You'll see again.” 

“No,” Dan said. “You're going. You 
did this. It wouldn’t have happened 
without you.” 

“That wouldn’t be any use,” she said, 
and for the first time, through all the 
singing happiness that had come with his 
words, she wondered how he would feel 
when he knew she had deceived him. 
“They can’t change my eyes. If you did 
it for me—you said you did—” 

“That’s what I said.” 

“Then go on for me,” her hand tight- 
ened on his arm. “I want you to.” 

“Tl be back,” he said. “Ill never for- 
get you. Never.” He leaned over and 
kissed her cheek and so tasting her tears, 
he knew she was crying. 

“What's this?” he asked. 

“Tt must be that Christmas music,” 
Cathy tried to keep her voice steady. 

But suddenly he didn’t seem to even 
know she was there. “Holy smoke! I 
won it!” he cried as if for the first time 
ie was accepting the reality of it. “I won 
it!” 

Right then Cathy had the first knowl- 
edge of what it would mean, if he didn’t 
come back, right then when the fear of 
it first struck at her. But she pushed it 
away. Through all the weeks that she 
waited she kept pushing it away. 

First it was for the operation itself she 
waited, and even when it was performed 
at last there was more time to wait until 
they would know for certain if it were a 
success. Then after more weeks, when 
Chick telephoned to say the bandages 
were off and everything was all right, 
there were more weeks before he'd be 
able to travel. 

Those were the weeks that stretched 
longest of all. They went on and on long 
after the time she had expected they 
would. And it was always Chick who 
wrote to her or telephoned. Never Dan. 

“Willey,” she said one day, “I have 
the feeling the operation wasn’t a suc- 
cess. I think they’re trying to spare me 
the shock. I think—” 

“You're thinking too much,” Willey 
said. “You ought to do what you're 
wanting to do.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t be so smug and 
full of worldly wisdom,” Cathy sighed. 

“Youre in love,” Willey smiled im- 


- perturbably. “And since that’s a form of 


insanity, I’m only trying to humor you.” 
“Well,” Cathy bit her lips. “I happen 
to think he’s still blind.” 


“Because you haven't talked with 


him?” Willey’s voice was gentle now. 
“Hasn’t it occurred to you that he hasn’t 
talked with you because he isn’t blind 
any-more? And now that you've got that 
bee added to your bonnet-full, you’d bet- 
ter let me call the airport and get a 
reservation for New York. That’s what 
you’ve been thinking about, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Cathy said. “I think he needs 
me.” ; 

But as it turned out he didn’t need her 
after all. 

It was just as well that Chick was 


alone in their hotel room when Cathy 


got there. He hedged a little, but not too 
much, as though he knew it would be 
easier for her to take it straight. Dan’s 
eyes were all right. It was just that he 
didn’t want to go back. 

“You see the guy was blind,” Chick 
explained. “He was buried in a big black 
grave as big as the world. He was dead, 
and then suddenly he came to life. 
Everything fell into place again. Trees 


-and streets and beautiful dames. It’s a 


big thing. You can’t expect a guy to—” 
He hesitated, and Cathy finished it for 
him. 

“Go back to a blind girl?” 

He didn’t answer, for there was the 
door opening and Dan striding in as if 
he owned the joint. He looked at her 
and then his face lighted as if it weren’t 
only the hotel he owned but the world 
it was in. Cathy’s heart did a flipflop. 
Then it settled back into a dull aching 
again because he didn’t look like that 
because he recognized her. She was just 
one of the new dames he was discover- 
ing for himself. 

“Dan,” Chick said, “this is—” 

“T’m Catherine Mallory,” Cathy put in 
quickly. 

Dan’s grin broadened as he strode to- 
ward her. “And I was thinking all peo- 
ple who gave art prizes were conscience- 
stricken millionaires or old spinsters who 
had cheated Wall Street!” He turned to 
Chick. “Have you told her she’s having 
dinner with us tonight?” 

Chick shook his head as the door to 
the bedroom closed behind Dan. “I don’t 
get it. Why didn’t you tell the guy?” 

“T couldn’t,’ Cathy said. “Not yet.” 

Chick went over to the piano and took 
up a pile of manuscript. “This is all the 
new stuff he’s written. The guy writes 
all the time. He writes in his sleep and 
mine. Everybody on Broadway’s aiter 
him.” He gave her a long look. “You 
going to tell him who you are tonight?” 

“T don’t know,” Cathy said. 

Tt was silly this feeling she had, as if 
one part of her hated another part of her. 
And yet she hated Cathy Mallory, the 
girl who Dan was so clearly smitten with 
as if Cathy Mallory had nothing to do 
with “Mary Willey” at all. 

And it could have been so wonderful if 
only it was “Mary” who went to dinner 
with them that evening and to the gay 
theatrical party afterwards. It would have 
been wonderful if it were for “Mary” 
he was playing his new concerto Cake- 
walk on Park Avenue instead of Cathy. 

“And to think,” he grinned, coming 
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back to her, “I used to play in a little 
joint in San Francisco for seventy-five 
fish a week.” 

“Now you play for millionaires,’ Chick 
put in sourly. “And get a martini with 
a cracker and anchovy paste.” 

Dan laughed. “He’s bitter. He’s home- 
sick for the slums.” 

“And you?” Cathy said. 

“Not me. I’m a bright lights guy from 
here in. I lived in a sack over my head 
for a long time. I was blind.” 

“T know,” Cathy said. “Chick told me. 
It’s a marvelous story, isn’t it? It’s like 
a bad novel you can’t put down. You're 
like a character out of a Greek fable.” 

“So are you,” Dan said, kissing her 
with his eyes. “There must be some way 
we can get out of here.” 

They went through the door, out onto 
a terrace that overlooked a city which 
looked like a great sprawling Christmas 
tree with all those lights glittering over it. 

“Tell me about you in San Francisco,” 
she said. 

He told her a few things. About the 
Chez Mamie. About Sam Hall, who was 
probably sleeping his fool kitten’s head 
off right this minute in Willey’s lap. But 
he didn’t tell her what she wanted to 
hear. 

“TDoesn’t a girl come in somewheres?” 
she asked. 

His eyes looked stricken. His face got 
that old, closed-in look again. “Yeah, 
one did,” he said. He looked out over 
the city and then he looked at Cathy. 
“This is where the guy in that bad novel 
you mentioned always says something 
very effective,” he said. 

“You were telling me about a girl,” she 
prompted. 

“No, I wasn’t. You were telling me.” 
And then as she urged him again he went 
on as though it hurt to go on. “She was 
blind. We were two blind people in a 
city full of eyes. I was nothing until she 
came along. I never saw her. I might 
tell her hand or her voice.” He looked 
at her. “Her voice was something like 
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yours. Lower but like yours. Like yours 
is now, out here.” 

“And you're not going back?” 

“From you?” he said. And then he 
kissed her and it was different from that - 
other time he had kissed her, for he was 
kissing her as if he would never leave 
her again. Never. 

Even Cathy realized she was silly 
sometimes, the way she couldn’t tell him, 
the way she wanted him to go back to 
“Mary.” 

“Why should he go back if he falls for 
Mallory?” Chick asked that day they 
were walking through the Park. “Why 
should you care? You’re Mallory. You’re 
“Mary Willey. How can you lose?” 

“T just want him to go back,” she said 
in a tight little voice. “She’s the girl he 
said he’d never forget.” 

Then suddenly one evening it was as 
if Dan had slipped a little on that rosy 
cloud he was riding on. It was the eve- 
ning they were coming back on the ferry 
from Staten Island where they’d gone for 
dinner. It was the evening Rubinstein 
was going to play his Concerto in Car- 
negie Hall. 

Dan was staring down at the dingy 
docks which weren’t so different from the 
docks in San Francisco, just as the dingy 
houses, the slum streets weren’t so dif- 
ferent either. “How does it feel to be 
rich?” he asked suddenly. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “I’ve never 
been poor.” 

“T’ve been so poor the cockroaches 
walked out of the place,” he said..“Where 
have you lived?” 

“Here, France, Italy.” 

“T was in Italy,” his eyes looked more 
brooding than before. 

“T studied the piano there,” she said. 

“T was in Salerno. We didn’t have a 
piano,” his voice had sounded almost 
brusque, but as he turned to her again 
the brooding had gone from his eyes and 
they looked puzzled instead. “I keep 
thinking I’ve known you, that I've met 
you. It’s a strange thing. Like when you 
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think something happened exactly the 
same way before and you swear it has.” 

“It’s an exploded theory,” Cathy said. 

They left each other to dress for the 
concert but when they met again Dan 
still looked moody. 

“I even like you when you’re sour and 
gloomy,” Cathy tried to smile. “Did you 
bet on a slow horse or is there a song 
you can't finish?” 

“Not a song,” he said. And he was 
quiet all the rest of the way. Even when 
they went inside he was quiet. 

“Well, this is it,’ Cathy said as the 
musicians came out on the platform. 

“And I thought it was rough at Saler- 
no,” Dan said, taking out his handker- 
chief and mopping his face. “Look, ’m 
going to run any minute.” 

She tried to keep her voice calm. “In 
case you run, where will you be?” 

“That joint we went to once in the 
village? Remember?” 

“Okay,” Cathy said with a lightness 
she didn’t feel at all. “Shall we syn- 
chronize watches?” She tensed then as 
the lights flickered and went out. “Good 
luck,” she whispered. 

After she got used to the darkness she 
could see his face again. She couldn’t 
keep her eyes away from it as the great 
Rubinstein began playing. Sometimes her 
tears blurred her vision, remembering the 
first time she had heard that music 
played. But that wasn’t what kept her 
from really seeing. For how can anyone 
see what really lies beneath another per- 
son’s face? How can anyone know an- 
other’s thoughts? 

So she couldn’t know the pictures go- 
ing through his head as he listened. A 
night street and a dog running down it 
and a news boy shouting and a car whirl- 
ing around a corner leaving a trail of 
laughter behind it. Then they changed 
to the sea at Salerno and it was the dark 
of dawn and men were wading in it to- 
ward the shore, silently, wordlessly. It 
was like the shifting pieces in a kaleido- 
scope. Another street this time, a windy, 
blowy street, and he walking utterly 
alone. And after that the same street 
and the same lonely figure in the rain. 
There was the blatant orchestra in the 
Chez Mamie and the smoke-filled air and 
there was the sea and the sand and a 
fog swirling around him and a girl whose 
face he could not see. A girl whose face 
he had never seen. And there was a 
piano in a studio and the memory of 
how he had felt sitting beside her and 
wondering, wondering about the face he 
could not see. Was it a plain face, an 
ugly face, a lovely face, a sad face? 

Cathy turned her eyes away as he got 
up so suddenly, as he gave her that quick 
pressure and was gone. She forced her- 
self to sit there. Only when it was over, 
when she knew the concerto was the suc- 
cess she had hoped it would be, did she 
leave and go to the little place in the 
Village. 

But it was Chick who met her there. 

“T have news for you,” he said grin- 
ning. “Dan’s packing. We're leaving for 
San Francisco. Back to ‘Mary.’ I’m sup- 
posed to tell you why. I’m breaking the 
news. I’ve got the gift of gab. I’m 
breaking it easy to you.” And then as 
she stared at him blankly, her tears com- 
ing as slowly she began to understand, 
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his grin faded. “I thought that’s what 
you wanted.” 

She nodded, and as she clung to him 
weeping, he grinned again. “Now I get 
it. Tears of joy. Anything I can get 
you?” 

“An airplane ticket,” she whispered. 

She got the plane before the one they 
were booked on. So that when the knock 
came on the door of the little studio on 
Telegraph Hill the next day she was sit- 
ting at the piano. Her back was to him 
as he came in and she didn’t turn even 
when he came toward her. 

“Mary,” he said, and his voice had 
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never sounded humble before. “Mary, 
I’m back.” | . 


He was there right behind her, and as 
she turned he caught his breath and she 


-couldn’t tell anything from his eyes star- 


ing at her, anything at all. 


“Tight me a torch, will you, chum?” 
she said. 

Still he didn’t say anything. But she 
knew it was going to be all right, For 
without taking his eyes away from her, 
he lit a cigarette and put it to her lips. 
And as he bent over her she saw there 
were tears in his eyes, too. 
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Deb-on-air 
Continued from page 45 


found his hostess, shortly before the Pa- 
cific Palisades house was ready for occu- 
pancy, seated in the yard of a Santa 
Monica home rented from Tamara Tou- 
manova, famous ballet dancer, and her 
writer-producer husband, Casey Robin- 
son. A mammoth oak and the dark green 
of varied shrubs formed background. 
Dressed in pastel blue and white with a 
dusty rose Kashmir scarf (pastel also 
keys her coloring—faint strawberry and 
cream under honey-mellow freckles), 
Miss Kerr seemed a modern, vital ver- 
sion of a Gainsborough, Romney or Rey- 
nolds portrait. It was difficult to take 
notes, because of the compulsion to watch 
the candor and glow, in the green-blue 
eyes and enjoy the music of the wholly 
English way of speaking. . English accent 
and intonation, like American Southern, 
are painful when imitated. Genuine, they 
have magic appeal. 

Talk ran to a childhood (Miss Kerr 
was born in Helensburgh, Scotland) 
where fancy and shyness jointly reigned. 
“Rather,” Miss Kerr said, “was in con- 
tinuing poor health for some years’”—he 
died when she was fifteen—“and my 
brother, David, and I were recommended 
by Mother to play outdoors. There was 
plenty of outdoors in Scotland—ponds, 
small streams and a deep atmosphere of 
peace.” 

Imagination often seized on young De- 
borah, outdoors or indoors. Hers was 
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even more intense than marks the aver- 
age child. Once, after seeing “Peter Pan,” 
she imagined the power to fly and actu- 
ally took off from the mantelpiece. Mud 
pies were ice cream to her (a dream 
delicacy she didn’t like when she found 
it in America), and she held a fanciful 
bent for costume, often dressing the five- 
years-younger David, in her mind’s eye, 
in clothes “of the most elaborate fash- 
ion.” Empty jam jars were Grecian vases 
to her. Practical, too, she gravely “sold” 
them to relatives for pennies. Moreover, 
she and her brother set up a toll-gate 
system by which each buyer-victim paid 
a farthing to come in. “David and I,” 
she laughed, “were frankly mercenary.” 

What must have been an innate desire 
for acting, and, in her father’s words, “to 
have a profession and not just wait 
around for marriage,” took active form 
when, after Captain Kerr-Trimmer died, 
mother, sister and brother moved to Al- 
ford in Sussex. Deborah continued her 
education at Northumberland House 
School in Bristol. She soon, however, 
gave up general studies there to become 
a full-time student at a school of drama 
and related Arts. Also in Bristol, the 
school was conducted by an aunt, Phyllis 
Smale, the first member of her family to 
evidence a leaning toward things thea- 


trical. 


Deborah’s capacity for imagination had 
met nicely with the nearness of her 


aunt’s school, and though the inevitable 
shift toward what Deborah called “mim- 
ing” would come, she showed, during her 
first full year at Miss Smale’s, marked 
promise at ballet. She herself told the 
reasons why, after winning a scholarship 
to the famous Sadler’s Wells School, 
where her dancing ability became even 
more evident, she changed over to dra- 
ma. . “First,” she recalled, “I grew rap- 
idly several inches taller’—she’s today a 
movie-smart five-feet-seven—‘than any 
other girl in the class. I knew I was a 
-problem to a teacher of ballet, a group 
art where pictorial harmony is all-impor- 
tant, and felt embarrassed. Second, I 
confirmed to my own mind that I was 


lazy. In grade school I had shunted off 


History and Mathematics. I found them 
hard. Now, at Sadler’s Wells, I suddenly 
realized Vd much rather “mime” than 
spend endless hours at horizontal bar 
work and multiple spins on tiptoe.” 

The co-star of “If Winter Comes” is 
equally honest off-screen. Looking always 
like a Reynolds-modern portrait, and 
lovely to listen to, she answered ques- 
tions with no Hollywood “put-on.” Had 
she given serious thought to the effect of 
‘the expected baby on her career? “No. I 
have merely accepted the blessed event 
as blessed. Who can compare a baby in 


_ value to anything else?” 


Had she found difficulties in adjusting 
herself to American ways of living? Few. 
She is an example, essentially, of the 
young woman who “carried on,” profes- 
sionally and in war work, in England, 
without fuss. “After the catch-as-catch- 
can way in which England lived during 
hostilities,’ she did admit, “and post-war 


_ restrictions, American life seems miracu- 


lously pleasant, adjustment easy.” : 
Unlike most wives, Miss Kerr enjoys 
talking about her husband, six-foot-plus, 


_ brown-haired, blue-eyed Squadron Lead- 


er Anthony Bartley. “We differ enough,” 
she said, “to be compensatingly compan- 


| - ionable. Even in food we’re different. I 


am enthusiastically a fruit juice girl. 
Everything your California offers—lime 
juice, orange juice, grapefruit juice. Tony 
likes sturdier fare. Steaks, like any man. 
And, possibly because eggs were so un- 


_ obtainable during the war, they are vir- 


tually a diet with him.” 
“Don’t you like sturdy food, too?” 
“Avocado. I’m afraid I’m going na- 
tive.” 


One happy difference, Miss Kerr said, - 


between herself and her husband is that, 
“I am a great talker and he is a good lis- 
tener. I tell him plots of scripts I read” 
—she’s offered many of Hollywood’s en- 
ticing roéles—“and the detail of what goes 
on during the day. Everything on-set is 
‘interesting to him.” That last is doubly 
so because Squadron Leader Bartley, 
while he is here, has been taking an eager 


_ interest in movie-making. He’s typically 
| English about not talking plans, but the 


skillful and absorbing work he did in the 


| _ documentary film field—government or- 


ders—during some war months left a 
lively impress. We may have both the 
Bartleys—who knows, maybe three?—in 


_ sereen work. 


The Bartley, péré, interest in movies 


| _ was born when, after joining up at nine- 


teen and serving on many missions, he 


was posted to the late Leslie Howard’s _ 


film, “First of the Few.” The coming 
into being of another interest was de- 
layed. Working briefly at the Denham 
studios, he didn’t meet Miss Kerr who 
was acting on a nearby sound stage in 


~“The Day Will Dawn.” 


The day actually dawned one evening 
nearly four years later when Miss Kerr, 
in war work in Belgium—playing oppo- 
site Stewart Granger in “Gaslight”—fell 
under the eye of the gallant flyer, mo- 
mentarily on leave in Brussels. This was 
at a tense, fateful moment, the eve of 
the dropping of troops into the Rhine- 
land. The young people’s romance was 
one of those swift, separation-broken war 
montages: love at first sight, the feeling 
that to find someone stirring instant and 
vital appeal in a time when important 
things counted most was a sort of God- 
given breather, and- inspiration (Eng- 
land, after enduring pressure, could sense 
from Brussels the certain end of chaos 
but at flaring cost); then periods when 
letters counted secondmost and faith sus- 
tained. 


Squadron Leader Bartley was switched 
from a European duty to the Pacific 
area, and Miss Kerr underwent more 
waiting while he flew rugged combat mis- 
sions over green jungle wastes or blue 
water. In the Pacific planes were some- 
times faulty and Miss Kerr would wake 
mornings wondering, “Is he up or on the 
ground today?” She says now, “I didn’t 
worry too much about forced landings. 
My husband could have been a mechanic 
if he hadn’t been a pilot. He’s as handy 
with a monkey-wrench as some women 
are with hair-pins.” 

The actress who is so softly gentle in 
manner and for whom life has been, and 
is, so crowded and animated, reached 
success very young. Her swift succes- 
sion of fine rdles and glamor-bright co- 
stars leaves her still startled. Yet it was 
preceded by the usual knocking at 
agents’ doors. 


“T really went up to London,” she said, 
“because through the kindness of a friend 
I was promised a small part in the Open 
Air Theater in Regent’s Park.” That was 
in 1939, and she rose from walk-ons to 
roles with lines like, “Will you go hunt, 
Milord?” War and its bombers shut down 


ANSWERS TO SCREEN TESTS 
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MATCH MATES: 

1, f; 2, d; 3, j; 4, g; 5, a; 6, es 7, i; 

8, c; 9, b; 10, h. 


ROUNDABOUT WITH THE 
STARS: 

Bogart, Rogers, Stewart, Reagan, 
Andrews, Garson, Garland, Landis, 
Power, Hope, Hayworth, Raye, 


Wayne, Eythe, Temple, Loy, Boyer, 
Day, Tierney, Dunne (Irene) , Dunn 
(James), Mature, Lamour, Muni, 


O'Hara. 


NAMES IN LIGHTS: 

Arnold, Crain, Crawford, Darnell, 
Fonda, Ford, Garfield, Garland, Gar- 
ner, Loder, Lorre, Lupino, Neagle, 
Powell, Price, Reagan, Tone, Turner, 


Wilde. 
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that theater and also Miss Kerr’s prom- 
ismg (?) career, concerning which the 
question mark had never frightened her. 
Deborah went home with her mother, 
couldn’t abide idleness with her coun- 
try’s fate at stake and returned to Lon- 
don to combine repertory with the war 
work that led eventually to her meeting 
the pilot son of Sir Charles and Lady 
Bartley. She admits an inner self-confi- 
dence as to her professional hopes, but 
adds, “I found that London itself, with 
the crowded houses, the bustle—not like 
New York’s but enough, heaven knows 
—and the feeling of self-absorption on 
everyone's part instead of the friendli- 
ness of country life, brought out the 
strain of shyness in me to a degree I 
hadn’t known.” She found herself step- 
ping aside to let strangers enter doors, 
and, she recalls, “I almost curtsied when 
meeting anyone older than myself.” 


She did open doors, though, agents’ 
doors, and meanwhile lived at a London 
Y. W. C. A. on thirty-five shillings (sev- 
en dollars) a week. Strangely this did 
not reduce her to her present svelte fig- 
ure, because Producer-Director Michael 
Powell noticed her in one agent’s office 
—to remember her as “a plump little 
dumpling who was obviously going 
places.” He wrote in a bit for her in the 
film, “Contraband”; the cutting-room 
floor got that, and fortune turned up- 
ward only when Gabriel Pascal, trusted 
screen director of George Bernard Shaw’s 
plays, received an impression contrari- 
wise to Powell’s, greeting the earnest 
applicant for any kind of réle with, 
“Young lady, you have a spiritual face.” 
That lovely face and the dramatic power 
behind it went presently into the part of 
the Salvation Army girl in “Major Bar- 
bara.” 

Critics and the public took charge 
then. The réle of Sally Hardcastle, the 
Lancashire girl in “Love on the Dole,” 
was followed, in 1941, by starring leads 
in three important films: “Penn of Penn- 
castle,” with Clifford Evans; “Hatters’ 
Castle,” with James Mason and Robert 
Newton, and “The Day Will Dawn,” 
with Hugh Williams. That was the film 
in which the star just missed meeting 
Tony Bartley. 

Nineteen forty-two brought the swiftly 
established star her clinching English tri- 
umph—triple réles in “The Life of Colo- 
nel Blimp.” The picture, shown in the 
United States, heralded the prize we 
were to acquire in Miss Kerr, and the 
three women characters she played— 
those who most affected Colonel Blimp’s 
hife—offered a challenge she met with 
skill and fidelity. 


“Perfect Strangers,” with Robert Do- 
nat, released in America as “Vacation 


’ From Marriage”; “I See A Dark Stran- 


ger,” with Trevor Howard, released here 
as “The Adventuress,” and “Black Nar- 
cissus” were other important English- 
made films. They kept her busy. Earlier 
Miss Kerr starred with Donat and Edith 
Evans in a brilliant London stage pro- 
duction of Shaw’s “Heartbreak House.” 

During the filming of “Black Narcis- 
sus,’ Sqd. Ldr. Bartley phoned from 
Australia. Miss Kerr rushed to the phone, 
had difficulty hearing because of the 
nun’s head-dress she wore, answered 
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“Ves” with speed, and for the next weeks 
rushed with equal vim to secure Eng- 
land’s “first silk from wood fiber,” fit 
the wedding gown in an all-night sitting 
and acquire such oddments of trousseau 
as holdover war shortages permitted. She 
needn’t have hurried so—that was the 
period when Tony was up in the air and 
down on the ground, in Pacific jungles, 
with annoying alternation and delay. He 
did reach home, in November, for the 
St. George’s Hanover Square Wedding, 
first large formal one after the war’s end, 


and almost a year with his bride in the 


charming Mayfield, Sussex, cottage. They 
celebrated their first wedding anniver- 
sary, though, in New York’s Stork Club, 
due to the perspicacity of MGM’s Louis 
B. Mayer, whose instructions to the 
company’s London representative, Ben 
Goetz, had resulted in the couple being 
Hollywood-bound—Miss Kerr on a sev- 
en-year, $1,092,000 contract. 

Miss Kerr, in a quiet, almost languid, 
mood in the yard of her rented home, dis- 
cussed plans for the new, purchased one. 
“Tt has happy, high ceilings,” she said, 
“which always give me a feeling of being 
able to breathe easily, and on the other 
hand is the type of house in which un- 
needed rooms can be cut off. Of course, 
we are converting one room, the extra 
large dressing-room next to mine, for a 
nursery.” Plans for that emerged. Miss 
Kerr’s room was to be decorated in light 
gray and rose, her favorite colors. 

What did she like best about life in 
the United States? “The facilities for 
living near one’s work and getting back 
and forth with ease and in pleasant sur- 
roundings. In England, the studios are 
in the suburbs, and if you live in town, 
you must go through crowded, mono- 


tonous areas to reach work. On the other 
hand, if you live in the country, it’s 
likely to be in the wrong direction. We 
used to think, for example, the forty-five 
miles from Alford to London was a week- 
end trip.” 

The Bartley’s best friends include the 
Rex Harrisons, David Niven and Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Jr—the latter always a 
favorite with English or Continental so- 
journers in Hollywood. On Sundays it’s 
tennis with the Van Johnsons. Miss 
Kerr, as the afternoon fell, turned to two 
favorite subjects—books and rose plants. 
Many of the books would come from 
England; the rose-bushes were and would 
be a major interest in relation to the new 
home. “Roses,” she said, “require con- 
stant care, but reward the time you 
spend on them so richly.” 

On the less esthetic side (or is it?) the 


kitchen had been the first room furnished. 


in the Pacific Palisades home, and its 
most cherished furnishing the White 
House Cook Book. On the unesthetic, 


_self-contented side is Jason, a Sealyham, 


white with gold whiskers, devoted enough 
to eat a Kerr salad. True love, for he 
gets one only when Mrs. Bartley thinks 
it hasn’t clicked enough to offer Tony. 
The Bartleys are young newcomers in 
a good land. Gadgets, plentiful food, 
friends who never lost the habit during 
the war of smiling, and who greet them, 
expecting fun and warm talk, are a 


species of continuing miracle. As if a: 


gay-colored curtain, in a friendly thea- 
ter, rose and re-rose. 

Before this reaches print, there will 
have arrived the new Bartley. A reporter 
who wouldn’t call a horse or a Sealyham 
“it,” here offers choice of names. Tony 
or Deb, welcome! 


The Public Knows! 
Continued from page 23 


wise is in direct ratio to the news-wise 
importance of events in the rest of the 
world.” 

We found it was hardly necessary to 
remind the 20th executive that there is 
bound to be criticism against Hollywood 
that is justified. When we suggested this 
he was again ready with the answer. 

“The second group of critics,” he add- 
ed in a quieter tone, “I will concede, is 
composed of those whose opinions are 
based on a desire to be helpful and con- 
structive. These last are the ones who 
say that Hollywood does not fulfill its 
obligation to further the enlightenment 
and education of the masses. 

“T have no quarrel with them. But I 
must point out that Hollywood’s survival 
is based firstly on its ability to provide 
entertainment. Enlightenment through 
the screen is also recognized as of vital 
importance, but the film producer speaks 
to an empty pulpit when he subordinates 
entertainment in bringing his message to 
the screen. There is a part of the public 
that will go to the theater to receive a 
message, but it is so infinitesimal com- 
pared to those who go for diversion that 


the film maker who attempts to cater to 


the minority courts certain financial 
© ” 
ruin. 
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On this score we also had no quarrel 
with Zanuck. The record shows that he 
has done as much as any studio head in 
Hollywood to drive home a message with 
his entertainment. Good examples of this 
were his “Grapes of Wrath,” “How Green 
Was My Valley,” “The House of Roth- 
child” and other such pictures. 

“Our 20th Century-Fox company is 
trying to continue this policy of inter- 
spersing our production program with the 
entertaining yet enlightening type of pic- 
ture,” he told us, returning to the sub- 
ject of Miss Hobson’s “Gentleman’s 
Agreement.” 

“We chose this book,” said Zanuck, 
“because it brought into focus one of the 
most vital questions of the world today, 
intolerance. Yet the subject is presented 
in an arresting and dramatic fashion 
which the reading public has found en- 
tertaining. This is proved by the fact 
that hundreds of books have been writ- 
ten on the same subject with negligible 
success, while ‘Gentleman’s Agreement’ 
is still a top best-seller after being on the 
book stands for eight months.” 

In the matter of further answering 
Hollywood’s critics who claim the pic- 
ture industry does not bring more en- 
lightenment to the public, Zanuck point- 
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ed to an interesting parallel between film 
making and book publishing. Of all the 
books published during the past eight 
months, he demonstrated, you can count 
on one hand the number that conveyed 
a strong message. The remainder were 
intended for sheer entertainment. 

On top of this, he revealed that Miss 
Hobson was four years in the writing of 
“Gentleman’s Agreement.” By this tok- 
en, it is impossible for movie-makers to 
get hold of enough material of this stamp 
to make a steady run of pictures that 


_ enlighten as well as entertain, according 


to Zanuck. 

“Find us more significant books like 
‘Gentleman’s Agreement,’ ” he challenged, 
“and we will film them. My studio buys 
them whenever they are available, and 
the same is true of every studio in town.” 


He had only to point to his record 
when he was in charge of production at 
Warner Bros. Zanuck had no trouble 
convincing Jack L. Warner, his boss at 
the time, that the public would buy 
pictures that hit at gangsterism, the so- 


cial menace of that period. As a result, 


he was given the green light to turn out 
such films as “Little Caesar,’ “The Pub- 


lic Enemy” and “Five Star Final.” Even ~ 


more significant was the Warner film, “I 
Am a Fugitive from a Chain Gang,” 
which was also produced by Zanuck. 

It is Zanuck’s theory, as well as the 
theory of producers at MGM, Columbia, 
RKO, Universal-International, Republic 
and all the other studios in Hollywood, 
that the public dictates its own prefer- 
ances in pictures. They are convinced 
that while they can occasionally lure peo- 
ple into theaters with a message that is 
well interlarded with entertainment, it is 
impossible to drive patrons in. 


Even with this conviction, however, 
producers often do their share of gam- 
bling on a property in the faith that it 
will become a best-seller. On “Gentle- 
man’s Agreement,” for example, 20th 
Century-Fox bought the story before it 
was published and had proven itself on 
the book stands. The explanation of this 
is that the book presented a moving love 
story along with its powerful preachment 
against anti-Semitism. 

“I'd take a gamble on a story like that 
any time,” Zanuck emphasized, “but show 
me where to find one more often.” 

The word gamble is not an empty one 
to film producers, as was proven by the 
making of “Wilson,” by Zanuck’s own 
studio. Zanuck deliberated the filming of 
Wilson’s life for two years, eager to bring 
to the screen a picture that would high- 
light the message that a system of world 
collaboration would have to be found 
eventually to outlaw war. The picture 
cost $5,000,000, but lost money for the 


~ company—although it took five Academy 


awards in 1945. 

Certain that such a fate does not await 
his version of “Gentleman’s Agreement,” 
because of its great popularity with the 
public in book form, Zanuck is now 
squaring his shoulders for another plunge. 
His next film message will be delivered 
in “The Iron Curtain,” an excursion into 
international politics and intrigue which 
may be a risky business by the time it 


‘is ready to be shown because of uncer- 


tain world conditions. 


“This is another picture that combines 
entertainment and enlightenment,” he 
told us. “It will be based on the court 


@ 
trials of spy rings in Canada and the L A 
United States which sought to steal the ove=-q UIZ ... For Married Folks Only 
atomic bomb secrets. It will be a highly , 
dramatic exposé, calling attention to one 
of the grave threats to democracy. We 
are filming it along the same documen- 
tary lines which made ‘The House on 
92nd Street, ‘Boomerang’ and other 
such pictures a success.” 

Like most veteran producers, however, 
Zanuck can point out to critics of Hol- 
lywood that a man who makes pictures 
with a sincere desire to serve the public 
has to take one gamble after another. 
He took his biggest one back in 1928, 
along with Jack Warner. 

At that time Warner Brothers had 
been working on the idea of injecting 
music and songs into their pictures, 
mostly short subjects, when Warner 
asked Zanuck to make a longer musical 
picture, “The Jazz Singer,” starring Al 
Jolson. The first plan was to have only 
songs, but Zanuck slipped in bits of 
dialogue as the picture was under way. 
This, you will recall, was the birth of 
talking pictures. 

Probably the greatest reason why men 
hke Zanuck, Harry Cohn, Louis B. May- 


er and other studio heads don’t spend WHY DOES HE PULL AWAY 
much time trying to answer the barbs c a 
tossed at Hollywood, is that they don’t FROM HER TOUCH? 
believe the public falls for most of the 
criticism leveled at film people. If there : as 
is one thing of which movie-makers are A. If her husband avoids her “‘love pats’’...caresses...the answer 
convinced, it is that the public is not a may lie in her neglect of intimate feminine daintiness. 
ae peer Ter the hea: Q. Could this neglect kill married romance 2 
son why producers tread with such cau- A. Yes. Proper feminine hygiene is necessary for complete womanly 
tion when they select a property for charm. That’s why many doctors so often recommend “‘Lysol’’ 
ns ee cee Swe. pu brand disinfectant—for effective douching. 

ws what it wants, according to Zan- a Sp 
uck, and they never kid themselves oth- Q. Why “Lysol,” instead of some other disinfectant? 
erwise. By the same reasoning, though, he eh F : 
they also believe that the public can A. Because “‘Lysol’’ is a proved germ and odor killer. Unlike many 
make discoveries for itself. And that’s less dependable preparations, potent, reliable “Lysol” kills all 
the cue studios follow when they try germs it contacts. 


something different. 


Because «the public does buy Holly- Q. And what about using salt or soda... or other homemade douching 


wood’s product consistently enough to solutions ? 

en business ee Ear aes A. No weak, makeshift solution can begin to compare with 
industry, Zanuck and his fellow creole? oo P . : 

producers fal une hen Uhep oro mele Lysol’s” proved efficiency in contact with organic matter. 

ing an honest effort to please theater- LET “LYSOL” help you keep the wholesome, complete daintiness 

goers. This also indicates to Zanuck, at so important to married happiness. Always use “Lysol” in the douche. 


least, that the-large percentage of the 
public is not too respectful of people out- 
side the industry who spend their time. 
taking pot shots at those who provide 
their entertainment. 

“T can give you a very simple reason 
why I know the public is hep and doesn’t 
pay too much attention to our critics,” economical in solution. Follow 
he told us in conclusion. “You can put easy directions for correct douch- 
on the greatest publicity and advertis- ing solution. 
ing campaign in the world for a picture, 
and you may be able to bring the people 


Check these facts with “Lysol” is non-injurious to deli- 
your doctor cate membrane. Its clean, anti- 
septic aroma quickly disappears. 


Many doctors recommend “Lysol,” Highly concentrated, “Lysol” is 


in the proper solution, for Feminine 
Hygiene. Non-caustic, gentle, 


in for about three days. But after that For Feminine ge BOCK AEI tax te truth etbent intimate 
you are on your own. E Yissene and its important ro! ein married happiness. 
“If the theater audiences don’t like a Hygiene—always use Fae coven fo) Leta ile Depiy 82: 


192 Bloomfield Avenue, Bloomfield, N. J., for frankly 


film and feel it is over-sold, don’t worry. informing FREE booklet. 


They will get the word around. The 


public knows! And it is also aware that NAME____ LY 

we couldn’t turn out the tremendous Brand Disinfectant 

number of pictures we do if we didn’t m4 STREET dn DUE ee Pee 
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Good Will Girl 


Continued from page 53 


“After all,” explained one of the assis- 
tant villains seriously, “Virginia is a 
valuable property. She is being paid a 
salary and every minute wasted is money 
wasted.” 

Well, Mr. G., no one can say that time 
was a-wastin’ in Philadelphia. Here is a 
full report of Virginia’s breathless itmer- 
ary in the Quaker City from Monday at 
10:10 a.m. to Wednesday at 11 p.m. 

Monday: 10:10, arrived 30th Street 
Station, Pennsylvania Railroad Station. 
A crowd of fans who had recently seen 
Virginia as Marie, the greedy, vulgar 
little war bride in “The Best Years of 
Our Lives,” was waiting to greet her. 

10:20: Enterprising photographers tore 
her away from enthusiatic autograph 
hunters to shoot pictures of the arrival. 

11:15: Virginia arrived late for the 
unreeling of “The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty,” pre-viewed by Philadelphia mo- 
tion picture critics. Virginia declined to 
say how many times she had seen the 
picture. 

12 noon: Virginia and Mike lunched 
at the Ritz Carlton Roof Garden with 
members of the press and radio—and 
their entourage of press agents. Although 
she never let on, this luncheon would 
have been an ordeal for a more wordly 
woman than the 24-year-old St. Louis 
girl. As is the custom at these interviews, 
no subject was too personal for attention. 
Inquisitors did not overlook anything, 
from the fact that Virginia began her 
career as “stooge to a fake horse,” when 
she was ringmistress in a night club and 
vaudeville act and later in “Banjo Eyes,” 
to a horse composed of Andy Mayo (no 
relation) and Nonnie Morton, to the fact 
that she is only four years older than her 
stepson. Michael has a 20-year-old son 
and 18-year-old daughter. g 

1 p.m.: She hadn’t half finished her 
food when she was rushed to the Fourth 
Country Antique exhibit, where the may- 
or of Philadelphia was patiently await- 
ing her arrival, so together they could 
cut the rope that opened the show. In 
Detroit, said Virginia, the mayor never 
showed up, which gave Philadelphia’s 
Mayor Bernard Samuel a big laugh. 
Proving that she is tactful as well as 
beautiful, Virginia later came to the 


‘ mayor’s defense during some backstage 


gossip. A man who loves to have his 
picture taken, the mayor gently moved 
Virginia from left position, to right, so 
that he would get first billing on the 
picture captions, said the gossips. “Tain’t 
so, said Virginia. He changed her posi- 
tion, so that her beret wouldn’t hide her 
face. Flash bulbs filled the air like fire- 
flies. The presence of a glamorous Holly- 
wood movie star drew attention away 
from Hepplewhites and Sheratons. All 
those who could manage it wangled an 
introduction to the star. 

2:15 p.m.: Car was at the door to pick 
up Virginia, Mike, press agents and 
photographers, for a charity stunt in 
connection with the Community Chest. 
At Goodwill Industries Building, where 
handicapped people do everything from 
make rugs to repair dolls, Virginia had 
her picture taken with workers in every 
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department, met everyone from base- 
ment to top floor. 

2:45: In what must be a record for 
visiting historical spots, Virginia was 
taken, mostly for picture purposes, to 
Independence Hall, Congress Hall, the 
Betsy Ross House, Benjamin Franklin’s 
grave, the waterfront, Old _ Christ’s 
Church, the Rodin Museum, the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. She posed for 
what seemed like hundreds of pictures, 
with the Liberty Bell, with Betsy Ross’s 
flag, cheesecake on the water front, with 
Delaware River Bridge in the back- 
ground, a gag shot at the Rodin Museum, 
where she imitated pose of “The 
Thinker.” 

5 pm.: Back at the Ritz, Virginia 
met Major Barrett and Lt. Smith, of US. 
Navy, who escorted her to the Navy 
Yard where the Marines held a_cele- 
bration, replete with band, to “honor 
Virginia Mayo as “The Marine Dream 
Girl.’ ” 

6 pm.: “Chow” with the Marines of 
Philadelphia. 

7:30 pm. to 11 pm., Virginia and 
Mike were given “time off,” which they 
used by going to the theater—to 
“Medea,” to see Judith Anderson and 
John Gielgud. It was time out for the 
love birds, but one of the six publicity 
men who were with them at all times, 
tagged along—just in case. 

11:45: Latin Casino Night Club. 

12:30 to 1 am.: Interview over the 
air. Virginia talked about Mr. Mitty. 

1:30 am.: And so to bed—with pub- 
licity man in room next door. 


Tuesday: 12 noon: Luncheon at the 
Poor Richard Club, all-male organization 
of Philadelphia advertising men. Even 
demon press agents admitted that Mon- 
day was rather tough going, allowed 
Virginia to sleep late: Appearing for the 
first time without her bridegroom, who 
stayed at the hotel, he said, “to wash 
sweetie’s stockings,” Virginia looked 
beautiful in a green glamor outfit, had 
Philadelphia’s most important advertis- 
ing men lining up for autographs—for 
their daughters, so they said. Head pub- 
licity man Lynn Farnol was rushed from 
New York to introduce speaker Virginia 
Mayo. Though they sat at table until 
2:30, Virginia never got past her first 
mouthful of dessert. 

3 pm.: “Studio Party,” half hour 
interview and orchestra program. 

3:30 p.m.: Recording for another pro- 


gram. 

4:10: 950 Club of Bobby Soxers, who 
almost tore poor Virginia apart. 

4:45: Virginia and Mike and you know 
who else rushed to visit and be photo- 
graphed at the Pennsylvania State Censor 
Board, at “The Exhibitor,” movie trade 
magazine, and at RKO, where workers 
stayed late to meet the guests and Vir- 
ginia met everyone including shipping 
clerks, film cutters, file girls, film inspec- 
tors, sales force and branch managers. 

8 pm.: Dinner at night club where 
Virginia was photographed with Xavier 
Cugat and Frank Palumbo, in a_pub- 
licity stunt for “Gold Star Wives” dance, 
sponsored by Cugat and Palumbo. 
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11:15: Virginia took part in disk jockey 
show. 

11:45 p.m. to 12:05 a.m.: Virginia dit- ~ 
to in still another disk jockey program. 
And so to bed. 

Wednesday: 9:15: Bright-eyed and 
apparently rested, Virginia arrived right 
on time for radio program of chatter and 
records. 

10:30: Virginia and Mike had one 
whole hour and fifteen minutes—for their 
honeymoon. It passed quickly up in 
their hotel suite, with Mike giving hila- 
rious impersonations for the benefit of 
miscellaneous visitors. 

12 noon: Virginia took a quick look 
and was photographed at Better Phila- 
delphia Exhibition and at opening of 
new art gallery in Gimbel Brothers Store. 

12:30: Radio interview. 

1 pm.: Lunch at Ritz with President 
Livingston Johnson of Temple Univer- 
sity, as well as with the vice president 
and provost of the university. Asked 
later if she wasn’t awed by so much 
learning Virginia smiled and said “no,” 
she had fun listening to how they raised 
money for the university. 


2 pm.: Temple University football 
team rally, where Virginia was mobbed 
by hundreds of students who couldn’t 
get in Mitten Hall, as well as by hun- 
dreds more inside. Virginia presented 
each of the 54 members of the football 
squad with a smile and a pair of minia- 
ture good luck golden shoes from “The 
Secret Life of Walter Mitty.” She auto- 
graphed plaster cast on broken ankle of 
one player, was carried aloft on the shoul- 
ders of two others. 

3:30 p.m.: Virginia visited Warner 
Brothers, met everyone from telephone 
operators to head of the works, was 
photographed with several, gave dozens 
of autographs. 

4:30: Mass interview in Warner Broth- 
ers club rooms, with editors of high 
school papers who asked Virginia every- 
thing from what she thought about the 
long skirts to how to get in the movies. 

5:15 pm.: Virginia took part in cock- 
tail hour fashion show of fur coats. Vir- 
ginia had a good laugh over one spectator 
who tried to tear Virginia’s own slinky 
black silk jersey dress off her back, in 
the belief it was for sale. 


6:30 pm.: Dinner on the waterfront 
at old Bookbinders Restaurant, where 
Virginia made another broadcast from a 
noisy corner table, posed for more photo- 
graphs, with mounted fish in the back- 
ground. 

8:30 p.m.: Virginia and Mike attended 
a rehearsal of the Mask and Wig show, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


11 p.m.: The happy honeymoon couple 
said goodbye to Philadelphia, boarded a 
train to Pittsburgh with their entourage 
reduced to one publicity man. 

When it was all over, publicity men, 
photographers, Michael O’Shea and this 
reporter were hollow-eyed and weary. 
But not Virginia. 

“Like a little lamb with no squawks,” 
as one press agent put it, she had duti- 
fully carried out every order, even to pos- 
ing for a couple of gag shots in which she 
was supposed to be exhausted, but 
wasn’t, Virginia seemed as fresh as when 
she stepped off the train at 30th Street 


Station; said she wasn’t tired because 
Mr. and Mrs. Goldwyn had taught her 
how to take people in her stride and 
relax no matter what she was doing. 

To sum it up, Goldwyn’s docile little 
lamb had, in three days, appeared at 36 
separate events, met an average of 20 
persons at each appeararice, attended 
three mass events, posed for 250 pictures, 
not counting hundreds of amateur camera 
shots which were taken by mysteriously 
appearing crowds wherever she went and 
took part in every conceivable form of 
communication: newspaper interviews, 
television show, 12 radio shows. She was 
accompanied at all times by from one to 
six press agents, one to four photog- 
raphers. 

Best time she had in Philadelphia, said 
Virginia, as she boarded the train, was on 
her evening off—at the performance of 
“Medea.” There, she could be just an- 
other spectator. 


Inside Hollywood's 
' Social Circle 


Continued from page 38 


mercifully all night long, with gags like: 
“You can’t drink out of that bottle, 


_ Johnny, because the hostess at El Moroc- 


co forgot to put a nipple on it.” 

The Zachary Scotts donned bathing 
suits of the 1890 vintage for comic re- 
lief, while, for sheer elegance, nothing 
could top Marie Wilson’s Marie Antoin- 
ette gown. The only thing that could 
top it was her wig, which was easily a 
foot and a half high. Her handsome hus- 
band, Allan Nixon, was a dashing escort 
as D’Artagnan. 

There was a million dollars worth of 
entertamment on hand, too, to keep 
everyone in a festive mood. Bob Hope 
introduced Jack Benny and his hill-billy 
band, a group from the Ozark Philhar- 
monic, if I’ve ever seen one. They were 
a sensation, especially with their own 
special version of “Feudin’ and Fightin’,” 
al] done with timely lyrics anent the 
movies. 

Surprise of the evening occurred when 
Janis Paige showed me a beautiful dia- 
mond ring. I looked from the exquisite 
emerald-cut stone to the smile on Frank 
Martinelli, Jr.’s, face and decided right 
then and there would be the perfect time 
and place to announce their engagement, 


_which they did. They’re both awfully 


Sweet youngsters. 

Only one little incident occurred to 
mar the festivities, but it wasn’t really 
important enough to matter. One of our 


|_ well-known male singing stars of the 


screen and radio, who hasn’t been doing 


‘too well in pictures recently, got tem- 


peramental because he had been kidded, 
and walked out on the entertainment, 
just before he was supposed to sing. It’s 
too bad that poor sportsmanship like 
that can hurt a career, but you can be 
sure the photographers are apt to point 
their cameras in the other direction from 
now on. 

The following evening was equally as 
gay, but struck a more formal note. It 
was the opening of the San Francisco 


' Opera in Los Angeles and it was also the 


Now! 3 Sizes 
Modess ! 


fo meet every woman’s needs 


Modegs Regular 


in the familiar blue box 


Ideal for average needs—it’s the size 
most women use. A luxury napkin— 
so soft, so comfortable, 8 out of 10 
women in a recent test reported: no 
chafing with Modess! And wonderfully 
absorbent! 


Modegs Junior 


in the green box 


A slightly narrower napkin. For 
women and girls of all ages who find 
a smaller napkin more comfortable 
and amply protective. Modess Junior 
size gives you the same luxury soft- 
ness and so-safe protection as Regular 
size Modess. 


Modess Super 


in the orchid box 


Extra absorbent, extra protective— 
yet soft and light as a cloud. Ideal for 
days when you need above-average 
protection. Every Modess Super 
(Regular and Junior sizes, too) has 
a full-length safety shield. 


Product of Personal Products Corporation 
Makers of Modess, Meds, Co-ets, Yes Tissues, Sanitary Belts 


All 3 Sizes — Now on gale 
at your favorite store 
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opening at the Chanteclair of my friend, 
the French singer Roger Dann, an event 
which I sponsored, because I had known 
Roger in Paris and had heard him sing 
many times. He is a young Maurice 
Chevalier and has been called the “Frank 
Sinatra of Paris.” Actually, he has a 
charm and a smile all his own and he 
completely captured his star-studded au- 
dience. As you can imagine, there were 
plenty of white ties and tails and it is 
really thrilling to see so many of our 
handsome leading men in evening clothes. 

Paulette Goddard and Burgess Mere- 
dith were early arrivals at the Chante- 
clair with the John Hustons (Evelyn 
Keyes), Rudy Vallee and lovely Joan 
Baruch, who is my house guest, and the 
Sonny Tufts were at my table, while 
nearby sat Orson Welles and Lila Leeds 
(that’s really getting to be a steady com- 
bination) , Bebe Daniels and Ben Lyon. 
After the opera, the Peter Rathvons and 
a party of ten dropped by, and then 
came Greer Garson, who spent a lot of 
time chatting with Walter Winchell and 
getting all the latest news! 

Paulette and Burgess liked Roger 
Dann so much they stayed for the sec- 
ond show and after it was over I told 
Meredith that I had heard he was going 
to write a play for Paulette. 

“Oh yes, Cobina, I’m hard at work on 
it. I’ve just finished writing both imter- 
missions!” 

It was a delightful evening and an 
ideal way to top off an opera opening of 
top hats. 

Speaking of the opera, every year At- 
water Kent gives an opera party at his 
great Bel-Air estate, Capo di Monte, and 
invariably there is an array of opera stars 
as glittering as the turn-out of movie 
folk. This year was no exception, only 
that Atwater made it an afternoon cock- 
tail affair so that those who were going 
to the opera that evening could get away 
in time. Among the opera stars who 
were present were Dorothy Kirsten, Ezio 
Pinza with his daughter, Claudia Pinza, 
who has a lovely voice herself and made 
her opera début this season; Bidu Sayao, 
Larry Tibbett, Stella Roman, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, who’s always a clown at any 
party, no matter how formal it’s sup- 
posed to be, the Charles Kullmans, Jan 
Peerce and James Melton. 

And do you know they liked dancing 
to the rhumba band as much as any- 
thing! As Larry Tibbett said, while we 
were dancing, “Didn’t you know we're 
all, at some time, fugitives from arias? 
And this is one of the occasions.” 

Among the Hollywood celebrities who 
are great opera devotees and who were 
on hand to welcome the vocal stars, were 
Gene Raymond and his Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, who looked perfectly ravishing 
in a black sequin cocktail suit of the new 
length, with a stunning hat of black 
algrettes. 

The Nelson Eddys, Charles Korvin 
and Virginia Field, the Paul Henreids, 
Ruth Warwick, the Brian Ahernes and 
Nina Lunn also helped lend celluloid 
glamor to the party which broke up just 
before opera curtain time. 


I’ve received several letters from read- | 


ers asking how the invitation lists to big 
parties are handled and whether there 
aren't a number of “uninvited” who at- 
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tend. Naturally, a Hollywood party, par- 
ticularly one to which a number of stars 
have been invited, attracts more gate- 
crashers than any other. Some of the 
fans are so ardent that they will stop at 
nothing short of murder to get near their 
idols, but they seldom prove a menace 
at any parties in private homes, because 
the estates are well-guarded and it would 
be a major feat to get past the front 
door. 

My friend Atwater Kent has an ex- 
cellent system. Even if he has not sent 
out formal invitations, but has had his 
secretary call, there is a list of the people 
invited at a desk in the reception hall of 
his home. His efficient butler, Milroy, 
answers the door and announces the 
name to a secretary seated just inside 
and the secretary checks off the names 
as the guests enter. 


Of course, in the case of a costume 


party, it is a little more difficult. I re- 
call last Hallowe’en, a well-known pro- 
ducer gave a party and a couple turned 
up effectively costumed and wearing 
masks. They. danced well, entertained 
various groups with witty stories and 
helped mix drinks and made themselves 
generally pleasant additions to the party. 
When the evening was over, I asked my 
host who they were. He looked at me 
with surprise, and said, “Why, Cobina, I 
thought you might know who they were. 
I never saw them before in my life, but 
they were certainly two of the most 
amusing guests I’ve ever had in my 
house.” 

Only recently, I had something of a 
similar experience. I gave a small cock- 
tail party for David Brown, that delight- 
ful and witty editor of Liberty Maga- 
zine, who was out here on a visit. I in- 
vited several friends and, just before the 
time of their arrival, I received a call 
from a young man who introduced him- 
self to me on the phone as a friend of 
some very close friends of mine in Lon- 
don. He said that he had just arrived 
from England and had only been in town 
a day or so. I told him that I was hav- 
ing some people in for cocktails that 
afternoon and that if he was free, I’d be 
delighted to have him drop by. 

He came and proved to be a very 
charming British lad who claimed _ that 
he liked Hollywood, but that he didn’t 
know anyone in California. Feeling that 
he was very lonely, two friends of mine, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lachman, took pity 
on him and invited him to go home with 
them for dinner, since he seemingly didn’t 
know what to do with himself. 

He immediately accepted and went to 
their lovely Beverly Hills home, where he 
was wined and dined magnificently. 
After dinner they had coffee and brandy 
and sat talking until two o’clock in the 
morning, at which time the Lachmans 


‘were beginning to hope their guest might 


be on the verge of leaving. He finally 
did get ready to go and as he went out 
the door he thanked them for a wonder- 
ful dinner and evening. “Frightfully nice 
for you to have been so kind to a stran- 
ger,” he said. “By the way, what did you 
say your name was?” 

Speaking of the Lachmans, he is the 
famous directcr and she, his beautiful 
Chinese wife who looks like a lovely stat- 
ue of a mandarin’s daughter. Wken they 
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give a party, it is truly a feast. Tai Lach- 
man has a special Chinese cook and three 
assistants come in two days before the 
dinner, in order to have the Oriental 
dishes like War-soo-gai and shrimp with 
lobster sauce, all prepared to exotic per- 
fection. 

With cocktails she always serves heay- 
enly lobster egg roll, fried shrimp with 
a honey and mustard sauce and (my 
favorite) tiny chicken livers wrapped in 
bacon and broiled over an open fire. No 


wonder the gourmets among Hollywood - 


stars roll their eyes in anticipation when 
they receive an invitation from Tai and 
Harry Lachman! 

In the very young set, there has been 
plenty of social activity and one of the 
most delightful parties for youngsters was 
given the other afternoon by Bobby Dris- 
coll and Luana Patten in the Disney 
studios as a birthday party for Mickey 
Mouse. 

Although it’s hard to believe, Mickey 
is twenty years young and his anniver- 
sary brought out all the children of the 
stars, who had a wonderful time meeting 
Mickey, his side-squawk, Donald Duck, 
Pluto and the rest of the Disney gang. 

Edgar Bergen, of course, was there just 
to see that Charlie McCarthy and Mor- 
timer Snerd entertained the little guests 
and didn’t devour all the refreshments. 

We caught sight of little Garry Moore, 
Jr., hanging on to his father’s hand and 
looking bewildered at a balloon which 
had just exploded. “Daddy,” the tot 
whimpered, “What happened to the in- 
side when it got outside?” 

One of the most charming cocktail 
parties of the month was the one which 
Otto and Susan Kruger gave for the well- 
known Broadway producer and radio ex- 
ecutive, Blevins Davis. Blevins is a man 
of great charm and sophistication and 
has as many friends in Hollywood as he 
has in New York. In fact, he has so 
many that a hostess like Sue Kruger has 
a problem knowing just whom to invite 
when she is giving a party in the limited 
quarters of a small apartment. 

This is a difficulty which many Holly- 
wood hostesses have to face when they 
are entertaining a visiting celebrity and 
I think Mrs. Kruger handled it perfectly. 

She chose those friends of Blevins 
whom he had known the longest and 
whom he hadn’t seen on this particular 
trip. She explained to the Robert Youngs, 
Frank and Mrs. Morgan, Ralph and Mrs. 
Morgan, Jeanette MacDonald and Gene 
Raymond, Edward Everett Horton and 
other great friends of Davis just what 
her predicament was and simply asked 
them not to bring anyone else. In that 
manner she was able to give all of her 
guests personal attention and to see to it 
that the guest of honor had an oppor- 
tunity to visit with each of his friends. 
I certainly congratulate her on her frank- 
ness and the sensible way she managed 
to make the whole affair amusing and 
intimate. 

In fact it was so much fun that no one, 
particularly Frank Morgan, wanted to 
leave despite Mrs. Morgan’s polite re- 
mind that it was time. As he got to the 
door, Blevins Davis said, “That’s all 
right, Frank, someday you'll realize that 


the power of veto is something held only 


by President Truman and your wife!” 


What to Wear? 


Continued from page 49 


The clothes Doris Day is wearing on~ 


pages 48 and 49 were really designed for 
girls who are taller than average. Not 
that Doris is too tall, she must be about 
five feet five inches or five feet six, but 
the young lady who designed them favors 
tall gals. The designer’s name is Peg 
Newton and she has a small shop at 3 
East 48th Street, in New York. The 
clothes are practically made to order for 
the purchaser. For those of you outside 
of New York, Miss Newton can take care 
of you by mail. Just write to her for the 
details. 

Besides the dresses designed by Miss 
Newton, the skirt which Miss Day is 
wearing is made by Sportgems and the 
blouse is a Paletta as you can see in the 
captions, So, if you want more info about 
either one just drop a line to the manu- 


_facturers whose addresses are listed be- 


low: 


Sportgems, Inc. 
142 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Fashion Blouse Co. (Paletta) 
2538 W. 35th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Palter Deliso (shoes) 
740 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Barbara (née Hale) and Bill Williams, co-star 
with Barbara Willa Johanna, their first born, 
in this family scene. On the screen, Barbara 
and Bill co-star in RKO’s “A Likely Story.” 


Every girl and woman today should 
know how necessary vaginal douch- 
ing often is for cleanliness, health, 
marriage happiness, to combat odor 
and after menstrual periods. 

And here’s your chance to learn 
how important it is to always use 
ZONITE in the douche. 


DEVELOPED BY A WORLD-FAMOUS 
SURGEON and CHEMIST 


Those ignorant, old-fashioned women 
who, because of misinformation 
passed on by friends, still use vine- 
gar, salt or soda in the douche should 
wake up! Don’t you realize you are 
using nothing but ‘kitchen make- 
shifts’? 

Vinegar, salt or soda in the douche 
are NOT germicides. They can’t pos- 
sibly give the great germicidal and 
deodorizing action of ZONITE. Scien- 
tists tested every generally known 
antiseptic and germicide for the 
douche they could find for sale. And 


NO OTHER type proved SO POWERFUL 
yet SO SAFE to delicate tissues. 


A MODERN MIRACLE — 


ZONITE contains no phenol, no mer- 
curial ingredients—no harsh acids— 
overstrong solutions of which may 
damage tissues and in time even 
impair the functional activity of 
mucous glands. 

There is POSITIVELY no risk of 
injury with ZONITE no matter how 
often you use it as directed. Non- 
irritating. Non-poisonous—no 
poison warning is needed on the 
ZONITE bottle. 

ZONITE destroys and removes odor- 
causing, clinging waste substances, 
helps guard against infection and 
immediately kills every germ it 
touches. You know it’s not always 
possible to contact all the germs in 
the tract. But you can be sure ZONITE 
DoEs kill every reachable germ and 
keeps them from multiplying. Com- 
plete directions with every bottle. 


FREE! NEW! 


For amazing enlightening NEW 
Booklet containing frank discussion 
of intimate physical facts, recently 
published — mail this coupon to 


Lonite 


Zonite Products, Dept. S-28, 370 
FOR NEWER Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
e e o 
CMU LHE hygvene plus 
Address = 


City. State 
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These AILS] |S 

~@ make the 

difference 


The two blocks of 
sterling inlaid at back 
of bowls and handles 
of most used spoons 
and forks. They make 
this silverplate stay © 
lovelier longer. Fifty- 
two piece set $68.50 
with chest, (No Fed- 
eral Tax.) 


There are many 
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Pe, 
e. 


HOLMES & EDWARDS 


: new products 
STERLING INLAID° 


e 
° Ss 
*Pecccccecccer®® 


SILVERPLATE and ideas on 


the cosmetic front 


<2 


Wild Harvest perfume to Dorothy Lamour from Park 
& Tilford because she stars in pic “Wild Harvest.” 


Copyright 1948, The International Silver Co., Holmes & Edwards Division, 
Meriden, Conn. Sold in Canada by: The T. Eaton Co.,Ltd. OReg, U. S. Pat. Off. 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 
Size 8 x10 Inches 
on DOUBLE-WEIGHT PAPER 5 ic 
Same price for full length or 


bust form, groups, landscapes, 
pet animals, etc., or enlarge- 
ments of any part of group 
Picture. 


enagmalzeraned with your 3 for $1.25 


Send your photos today. 

PROFESSIONAL ART STUDIOS 
200 East Ohio Street Dept. 498-B Chicago (11), (ll. 
We offer the services of a noted Holly- N 
wood Motion Picture composer-arranger. 
Recordings made by NBC singer. Send T 
your poem on any subject today for con- 
sideration and liberal offer. FREE PRIZES E 
EACH MONTH. 

HOLLYWOOD MELODIES D 
P. O. Box 2168-X4 Hollywood 28, Calif. 


wits E-WEEK TEST Fae 


Send No Money . . . Send Only 
Small Strand of Your Hair 


It’s AMAZING . .. . how long, 
thrilling hair adds allure; helps 
win romance, love. 

LONGER, LOVELIER HAIR 
may result when dry, brittle 
breaking off hair can be _ re- 
tarded, and scalp and hair are 
healthy, vigorous . . . so hair 
has chance to get longer, more 
beautiful. Just BE Beauty-Glo 

u 


will tell. Send $1 (if C.O.D. 
postage extra) with address. 
FREE! 23 Beauty 

‘ SECRETS 

used by Movie Stars, 

included with order. 


BEAUTY-GLO SYSTEM 


Dept. HU-I 
3925 Carlisle Ave., Balto Money back if 
Baltimore, Md. 


not delighted. & 


Jules Montenier Stopette Spray Deodorant. 
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S YOU can-see in the above photo, 
Park & Tilford is distributing a 
new perfume, Wild Harvest. From 

what we understand, it has gaimed so 
much popularity that the company is 
having trouble filling orders. Only one 
size for the time being—one quarter of 
an ounce for thirty-nine cents. 

Dorothy Gray has taken over the 
American distribution of Suzy perfumes 
and products. Suzy, as you may know, 
is a famous name in Europe as well as 
in America, known for a complete line of 
cosmetics, as well as perfume in four fra- 
grances. The best known is Ecarlate de 


‘Suzy, which has a tangy, pulsating fra- 


grance. Golden Laughter, as its name, 1s 
light and airy. Madrigal is the newcomer 
fragrance and its scent is rich and sophis- 
ticated. Bandbox is the fourth popular 
perfurne with its crisp, clean fragrance 
that is perfect for those who like subtle 
perfumes. Perfume prices vary from 
$3.50 up. 

New in the shampoo line is Egg Foam 
Shampoo, which is being made by the D. 
S. Alberts Company. Special oils have 
been scientifically blended to the dehy- 
drated eggs that are used in the shampoo 
so that, while the hair is cleansed thor- 
oughly, there is no loss of the natural 
protective oils. Lathers beautifully in all 
kinds of water, and yet it is the soapless 
type. Sells for one dollar. 

The product being squeezed at the left 
is called Jules Montenier’s Stopette Spray 
deodorant. The reason for the visible re- 
siliency is that the bottle is made of a 
non-breakable thermo-plastic, which is 
also leakproof and spill-proof. The deo- 
dorant itself is excellent and one bottle 
is supposed to last one year. Price $1.25. 
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med at once 


talked over private flying’s future. And 
what box-office appeal that star-studded 
assembly presented! Besides those we’ve 
mentioned previously, other prominent 
people interested in “the club” are Brian 
Aherne, Bill Goodwin, Bob Sterling, Jim- 
my Stewart, Victor Fleming, Hal Roach, 
Jr., Ken Niles, Lee J. Cobb, John Payne, 
Rod Cameron, and Brian Donlevy. 

Authoring articles for flying papers 
and magazines, Dick expounds keen 
views and statistics. Speaking of his 
cloud-club: “Maybe the people would 
listen to us more easily than they would 
to someone who is primarily associated 
with aviation, and would be expected to 
talk in favor of it.” 

For a flying family, meet the André 
de Toths. He pilots their Navion; his 
wife, Veronica Lake, ditto. Then there’s 
André’s mother who relishes air trips; 
while the children, Elaine and Michael, 
feel likewise. Truth is, Mr. de T. vows 
that since Mike’s first flight the baby’s 
been “grounded” at home, for climbing 
onto tabletops and the grand piano. 
Proud papa’s conclusion: his son’s a born 
flyer striving for altitude! 

Seriously though, aviation has played 
a prominent part in Director de Toth’s 
cinema career. All location sites for 
“Ramrod” he selected from his plane. 
Bandy and Ronni scouted Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and decided on Utah, 
in a single day. When the film premiéred 
at Salt Lake, they sky-wayed up, natu- 
rally. But cruising above Denver, prior 
to heading home, faulty radio facilities 
started a slight fire. This negligible oc- 
currence nevertheless necessitated con- 
cluding the course via train. 

“Two and a half days it took!” André 
smilingly stated, pretending great hor- 
ror. “Then the streamliner jumped the 
tracks!” 

You wouldn’t expect to find regular 
boots and saddle men air-inclined, but 

| that’s what they be, pardners! Gene 
Autry flys his Beechcraft throughout 
| the United States, both for pleasure and 
while supervising several financial ven- 
tures. Not to mention Andy Devine, who 
is involved commercially with flight 
plans, weather reports, and such. Andy 
talks eagerly regarding Probert-Devine 
Aviation Corporation, which holds oper- 
ating rights for the San Fernando valley 
town of Pacoima’s Whiteman Air Park. 
Together with his partner, Andy has 
been running the school two years, fea- 
turing sight-seeing plus cross-country 
soaring, augmented by training hundreds 
of ex-G.I.s who wish to win wings. That 
keeps Devine’s nine instructors busy. 
(If you want to sigh, girls, Rory Calhoun 
is a current civilian student.) Yet it 
isn’t all work for Mr. D. 
_ “My two boys, eight and twelve, are 
“already model plane builders,’ Andy 
; assured me happily. “They fly with me, 
. too.” 
. No wonder the guy is glad his young- 
“uns are thrilled by ships. Flying since 
/1927; now having access to twenty-one 
“planes, (they use both light trainers and 
‘Jarger luxury types) certainly he goes for 
‘frequent hops; mostly piloting a Canadi- 
jan-built Cornell. Blazing bright new 
‘trails, besides, for Probert-Devine recent- 
‘ly transported a Republic studio troupe 
to and from their Arizona location, doing 


| @ 


in half a day what would have required 
two via land; also sending the daily 
rushes back by air for studio O.K. Say 
now, if our best cowboys continue skim- 
ming through the skies, we'll have to be 
mighty sharp in order to point them out 
and proclaim: “They went thata way.” 


MGWM’s Director Clarence Brown has 
a personal flying field adjoining his se- 
cluded ranch abode, thus commuting to 
the Culver City Airport, from which 
Metro is only a moment’s drive. This 
spares Brown what every sky devotée 


regards as the “horrible anxiety” of . 


traffic congested automobile travel—an 
ardent airman’s curse. 


Then when he arrives on his home lot, 
there are two other Leo the Lion favor- 
ites with whom to talk aviation. Robert 
Taylor flew even before his war service 
as a Naval Air Cadet Instructor. Natu- 
rally, now he’s counting on civilian capers 
in a twin-motored craft that’s brand new 
and awaitin’. 

But it’s Wallace Berry who should be 
consulted for any aviation advice. This 
grand veteran of the silver screen is, 
definitely, a tried and true flyer. For 
thirty years the airways have been his 
chosen kingdom, leaving practically no 
corner of America unexplored. 


Still that cocky young man, Charlie 
McCarthy, looks up to no one in matters 
aeronautical, especially not to Edgar 
Bergen, even though Edgar is a practiced 
pilot, constantly sallying forth with 
family and friends in either his twin- 
engined Beechcraft or Navy Cessna. 
“You haven’t enough experience to fly 
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ENTER THE STARDUST CONTEST... Pictured is lovely Joan Murray, winner of 
the last Stardust Beauty Contest, now a Walter Thornton Pin-Up Girl. Enter 
our 1948 Contest now. YOU may be the lucky winner of $500 first prize or 
27 other awards! Just send recent non-returnable photo, with height, weight, 
bust, waist and hip measurements before May 31, 1948. Decisions of famous 
beauty judges are final. Mail entry to P.O. Box 65, Murray Hill Station, N.Y, 


my ships,’ Bergen repeatedly lectures 
Master McCarthy. 

Yet recently Charlie had the last laugh. 
Owner of Montebello Airport, Edgar ex- 
pended the tidy sum of four thousand 
dollars for re-surfacing runways. Came 
that inspired moment for his first proud 
landing on the glistening new pavements. 
He banked expertly, and glided down 
smoothly—only to settle squarely in the 
middle of a vast expanse of sloshy mud 
near the hangars—completely eluding his 
expensive runways! With that mischief- 
maker McCarthy in the know, Bergen 
expects to be blackmailed momentarily. 
So if Charlie’s famed seventy-five cent 
allowance is mysteriously increased, that’s 
it, brother; that’s it! 

It’s Robert Cummings who can sport 
Charles Robert Orville Cummings as his 
impressive moniker. Now naturally, the 
Orville is in honor of that illustrious 
pioneer, Orville Wright. Therefore, little 
wonder that Bob started soaring over ten 
years ago. As Mr. C.’s initial passenger 
was his mother, that makes the Cum- 
mings’ a very cloud-concentrating clan, 
indeed; for now Bob’s wife Mary and 
two-year-old-son Robert Richard delight 
in transcontinental trips. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority have 
issued about every rating obtainable to 
non-airline flyers in the name of Mr. 
Cummings. And he’s one boy that uses 
them! Supervising a charter service prior 
to the war, he became active as a ferry 
pilot for our Air Transport Command 
when hostilities began. Later his duty 
was varied, making him also an instruct- 
or of Army Air Cadets. 
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Don’t Neglect 


CONSTIPATION 


when you have a 


COLD 


e It’s important, 
when you have a 
cold, to keep your 
bowels open. So, if 
you need a laxative, \ 
take Ex-Lax! 

Hx-Lax gets results easily, com- 
fortably—it isn’t violent or upsetting 
as some laxatives are. When you take 
Ex-Lax, you hardly know you have 
used a laxative, except for the satis- 
fying relief you get. 

Yet, gentle as it is, you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for a thorough bowel 
movement. It is biologically tested for 
effective action. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. 

And remember, Ex-Lax has a deli- 
cious chocolate taste—not a bit like 
medicine. It’s a real pleasure to take! 

So get Ex-Lax. It’s America’s most 
widely used laxative—the favorite of 
old and young alike. Still only 10¢. 
Economy size, 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... .remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


© 1947, Ex-Lax, Inc, 


TURN YOUR LONGHAND INTO 


ISHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Wamous) Speedwriting system. No signs 
or symbols; no machines; 
Easy to learn; easy to write and transcribe. 
preparation for a job. Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 
taught by mail. Used in leading offices and Civil Service. 
Write for free booklet. 


Speedwriting, Dept. 6902-8, 55 W. 42 St., New York 18 


a. OUICKES 
FOLEY’ 


Due to a Cold 


Honey & Tar 
Cough Compound 


: p a DAY TEST 


DO YOU WANT 


‘LONGER 


HAIR 


BRU NETTES e BLONDES e TITIANS 
Just try this SYSTEM on your hair 7 days and see 
if you are really enjoying the pleasure of Attractive 
Hair that can so often capture Love and Romance. 
MARVELOUS HELP FOR DRY, BRITTLE, 
BREAKING-OFF HAIR. WhenScalpand Haircon- 
ditions are normal and dry, brittle, breaking-off hair can be 
prtereed ithasachancetoget longer, muchmore attractive. 

g. The J System is not a hair restorative. 


Send No Maxey clot Guaranteed 


p FORT IT TODAY! 
eae nt Pee It is fully guar- 


‘ anteed. Money back if you are not delighted. Write Now! 


JUEL CO.,4727N. Damen, Dept, N602, Chicago 25, Ill. 
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Director Henry King started it all; “it” 
being Tyrone Power’s all-consuming in- 
terest in aviation. King has been flying 
since World War I, more recently scout- 
ing locations for directorial duties via his 
sturdy Waco. In 1939, it was the shoot- 
’em-up epic, “Jesse James.” Mr. K. flew 
the star of this production, Power, to 
their Missouri filming site. That did it; 
Tyrone became cloud-conscious. On re- 
turning to flickerville, the handsome Ty 
took up piloting with a vengeance while 
he and King proved regular flying pals. 
# Then—World War II, with Mr. K. a 
director of Civilian Air Patrol activities, 
winging his security squadrons as far as 
Texas and the lower Gulf regions. Power 
said nothing about war service. He acted, 
entering as a private in the Marine Corps 
during 1942. Yet it wasn’t enough that, 
promoted to first Lieutenant, he flew 
rugged runs throughout the Pacific as an 
Air Transport pilot. No,*siree! When 
1946 saw Tyrone leave active service, he 
took off on an air tour of Lat America, 
having completed his first post-war pic- 
ture, “The Razor’s Edge.” Cesar Romero 
went along, and together with a co-pilot 
they sent 20th’s twin-engined Beechcraft 
soaring over gorgeous terrain for two 
months. But you’ve read about their 
good will flight. Although one item may 
have slipped by unheralded. ' 

“Navigation difficulties,’ Ty will ex- 
plain, with a sad and knowing shake of 
his head. “While in Buenos Aires we at- 
tended a formal dinner party.” 

“Have you ever seen an Estancia?” 
inquired Ty’s beaming dinner partner. 

Tyrone assured the kind gentleman 
that to visit a Latin American ranch had 
never been his good fortune. 

“You must come! You must come!” 
came the enthusiastic decision. “This is 
the second largest ranch in the world. 
Surely, you must come!” 

Now Ty, sincerely intrigued, asked, 
“Can you give me aerial directions?” 

“Of course! Of course!” the South 
American readily replied. “You fly to 
Paraguay, then—turn right.” 


so I could land! 


Now Paraguay is a country, and upon 
cruising over same, to turn right might 
get any flyer into a heck-of-a-lot-of-hot- 
spots. Further questioning tactfully 
brought about the anxious host’s draw- 
ing of a crude map, hence Tyrone finally 
arrived to marvel at the scenic splendor. 


Still, it was while shooting “Captain 
from Castile” that King and Ty really 
gave aviation a work out. First of all, 
Mr. King selected different locations in 
Mexico from his Waco. When the time 
came for cameras to roll, he flew the 
Beech down to their Morelia site, two 
hundred and thirty miles north-west of 
Mexico City. Power followed in his 
private BT-13. 


“Before hitting Morelia,” Tyrone smil- 
ingly states, “I picked a small Mexican 
town to stay in over night. Prior to 
landing, I buzzed the place. That, at 
first appraisal, promised to be a comic 
mistake; for all eighteen taxi cabs the 
community possessed tore frantically out 
to the airport, hoping they each might 
snare the potential passenger. On second 
consideration, though, they came in 
handy—to shoo the cows off their field 
12? 

But both King and Ty vow they 
couldn’t have completed “Captain from 
Castile” sans ships to aid them. For you 
see, in addition to Morelia, sets were 
also erected at Uruapan and Acapulco. 
Therefore, when the company took Sun- 
days off, their astute director could fly 
on to inspect future locations, a trip im- 
possibly lengthy by road. Not only that, 
but twice a week finished film was flown 
from shooting sites to Mexico City, 
whence airliners sent it speeding to Holly- 
wood. The completed rushes were then 
returned—again via air—to Mexico City, 
where Mr. K. and Power flew to give 
them the old once-over. As Power sagely 
says: “‘Captain from Castile’ is the 
story of Cortez conquering Mexico dec- 
ades ago. But what we want to know is, 


how in the devil did anyone do it on a 


horse?” 


Fred Robbins Right Off the Record 


Continued from page 27 


“Quick, George, the bottle!” S’not a bad 
deal, though. All Dinah has to do is play 
her own cookies for the little rascal. And 
incident, there’s some butterscotch from 
the airy canary *specially for little ears, 
called “Bongo,” from Walt Disney’s “Fun 
and Fancy Free,” three ten-inch wafers— 
and what a break this is for baby sitters 
—Dinah tells the story of Bongo, a bear, 
how he escapes from his cage, and his 
adventures in the woods. Delightful, and 
perf for the kid broth or sist, or even 
your own son or daugt. (Columbia) 
JOE MOONEY QUARTET: Comfy 
‘and swoony with Mr. Mooney. The kid 
with the squeeze box, Joseph, flipping his 
lips (doing the local) and roamin’ the 
spaces wide on “Lazy Countryside.” Flip 
spots the four on the floor on “Stars in 


My Eyes.” (Decca) 
DESI ARNAZ: “Un Poquito De 
Amor,” “I Love to Dance,” “Made for 


Each Other,” “El Cumbanchero.” Here’s 
Lucille’s boy’s freshest enchiladas. And 


ScREENLAND 


aussi where your sacroiliae gets a work- 
out, there being enough sensuous tropical 
beat to make you shimmy like my sister 
Kate. First two are from the MGM pix, 
“This Time for Keeps,” and Desi throws 
that Latin head back on sides one, three 
and four. Agua, agua! (Victor) 
PERRY COMO: The kid from Can- 
nonburg., Pa., sharpens that razor—I 
mean that larynx—for some exercise on 


“Two Loves Have I” and “I Never Loved | 
was a smasheroo in 


Anyone.” First 
France way back in 1931 and _ here’s 


where the Eagle’s Nest (U.S.) follows | 
suit. Tony Martin made the rear face | 
famous and Perry does it no harm at all. | 
How relaxed can you sing! So nice and | 


(Victor) 


lazy and sorta bucolic. 


VAUGHN MONROE: The kid with | 


muscles on his tonsils sounds stiff as 


starch, but if you like your ears starched | 


instead of buttered, well—solid! His | 
barigroan is a mess of new pancakes, 


“Stars Will Remember,” Ballerina,’ 


ee 


“My How the Time Goes By,” from the 
RKO picture, “If You Knew Suzy,” and 
“Tm Still Sitting Under the Apple Tree.” 
Vaughnie boy also dives into an old 
Italian folk song, “Nina Ana,” and on the 


back does some Hawaiian singing and 


swaying with “Mahama Papa Do.” Also 
tries “Love for Love” from “Escape Me 
Never” and ““Baby Be Good” on the 
other cheek. The Moonmaids are on most 
of these but they oughta sing louder 
‘cause you can still hear Vaughny. Nice 
for stroppin’ your insteps though. (Victor) 

MEL TORME: MGM’s curly-haired 
rascal with the gauze in his jaws, “The 
Velvet Fog,” slips you two more pieces 
of caramel, “Ballerina” and “What Are 
You Doing New Year’s Eve.” Wasn’t he 
great in “Good News?” His option was 
given a swift lift, you know, which means 
youll be glimming lots of more of the 
blond boy. And dig that interpretation 
on this waffle! How different and refresh- 
ing from all the mediocre versions of 
same. Like waking up in a beam of sun- 
light! (Musicraft) 

DORIS DAY: “Sparkle Plenty” her- 
self! My gal, Dodo, the girl Mike Curtiz 


has been blowing his royal wig about and 


whom by now you have ogled in “Ro- 


mance on the High Seas” with Jack Car- 
son. Here she subjects you to delicious 
torture on “Papa, Won’t You Dance With 
Me,” a polka from “High Button Shoes” 
and a dreamy and creamy ballad, “Say 
Something Nice About Me” on the back. 
What a chick this Dodo is. Sweet as 
spring rain or even CeH2On (sugar). 
Can’t help being as great a star as every- 
one swears she will! (Columbia) 

KAY KYSER: “Pass That Peace 
Pipe” and “Serenade of the Bells.” A 
fresh geyser by Mr. Kyser and one the 
UN could well play for General Aseembly 
so they could follow in the footsteps of 
the Chickasaws, Choctaws, Chatahoo- 
chees, and Chippewas and bury that 
hatchet. This is the big production num- 
ber from “Good News” and s’as timely 
as St. Valentine’s Day and cacchetori. 
Gloria Wood and the Campus Kids come 
out of the teepee for the peace negoti- 
ations, and on the flip Harry Babbit 
moves in with tres pianissimo “Serenade 
of the Bells.” The ole Professor also does 
an end run and comes up with a fresh 
album of the most popular college songs 
from the Army, Navy, Notre Dame, 
Wisconsin, Yale, University of Southern 
California and Washington campuses. 
It’s called “Campus Favorites,” and even 
if you're stashed in some other slave pad 
coppin’ your schoolin’ you'll still give 
this a good work-out on the turntable, 
Mable. (Columbia) 

ART LUND: “As Sweet As You Are,” 
“It’s a Lonesome Old Town.” Over 6- 
feet of hombre and the same adenoids 
you fell for on “Mam/’selle” baking a 
fresh waffle that your hearing flap can 
go for without fear of demeaning itself. 
If only the guy didn’t sound so rigid tout 
le temps he'd be mieux. (MGM) 

DUKE ELLINGTON: “The Wildest 
Gal in Town,” “Put Yourself in My 
Place, Baby.” Royalty on the grooves! 
Edward Kennedy Ellington’s premiére 
waxing for Columbia, under his new con- 
tract, that is. And the great man of 


_ American music bows in with a brace of 


pop tunes spotting the bronchial tubes of 
Dolores Parker on the story of Susze 
Brown, the wildest gal in town, who turns 
out to be a typical housewife and mother. 
Kay Davis throws her lovely head back 
on the reverse on a tune by Frankie 
Laine and Hoagy Carmichael, and she 
caresses your ear as lightly as a snow 
flurry. Here’s the way pop stuff should 
be played. (Columbia) 


ARTIE WAYNE: “The Heartbeat 
Song,” “One Little Tear Is An Ocean.” 
Hey, you can hear Rita Hayworth’s 
ticker beating on this one, and I’m not 
woofin’. Very tricky goings-on here. 
While Dr. Artie Wayne gives his diagno- 
sis on the functions of the left auricle 
and ventricle, he illustrates with Rita’s 
soft beat in the background and I can’t 
think of a better heart to listen to, can 
you? Artie flows forth with an original 
on the other cheek. Nice plumbing this 
Wayne guy owns. He'll be pouring thru 
oodles of eardrums ere long. (Majestic) 


LOUIS PRIMA: Mr. Prima on the 


beama playing pretty for the people with 
some notes that are zany, Janie. There’s 
“With a Hey, and a Hi, and a Ho, Ho, 
Ho,” one of those bubbly, good cheer 
deals, with L.P. layin’ down some scattin’ 
on the nether side, “My Flame Went Out 
Last Night.” And he’s not talkin’ about 
his cigarette lighter, either. (Victor) 


DOROTHY SHAY (THE PARK 
AVENUE HILLBILLY) GOES TO 
TOWN: Voici the chick who’s had the 
whole 48 “Feudin’ and Fightin’” over 
her waffles in a whole fresh albumful of 
delectable ditties. “Just a Friendly Feel- 
ing,’ “Mountain Lullaby,’ “He’s the 
One,” “The Style to Which I’m Accus- 
tomed,” “With a Little Indiscretion on 
the Side,” “It’s the Little Things That 
Count,” “Agnes Clung” and “The Drain- 
pipe Song.” Scads of lafis all the way 
thru these personable grooves. "Ray for 
Shay! (Columbia C 155) 


HOT!!! 


BENNY GOODMAN AND HIS OR- 
CHESTRA: Let’s dance! It’s about time. 
All those scarce etchings by Rachel’s 
daddy have been lost for too long. Victor 
takes eight giant steps in the right direc- 
tion by reissuing that amount of several 
barrelsful of Goodman goodies. There’s 
“King Porter Stomp,” “Madhouse,” “Roll 
’*Em,” “I’ve Found a New Baby,” “Some- 
times I’m Happy,” “Changes,” “Afraid 
to Dream” and “Goodbye.” These are 
the cream of the B.G. era from 1935 
to 1937 and the payoff is they’re as fresh 
as when first baked. And look at the 
guys who were part of ’em—Harry James, 
Jess Stacy, Bunny Berrigan, Gene Krupa! 
But don’t stop now, Victor! There’s a 
whole catalogueful still to come! (Victor 
P 188) 

CHU BERRY: “Chuberry Jam,” 
“Maelstrom.” One of the greatest tenor 
sax men of all time, Chu Berry died just 
a few years ago. How untimely a passing! 
’Cause the guy’s stature has risen since 
then and his rank as an all-time giant on 
his instrument is well recognized. Chu 
comes on like Lana Turner on this re- 
issue which was cut in 1937 by some of 
the cats in the Cab Calloway band. And 
I defy you to say they weren’t done in 
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The New, 
Scientific Way to 


LOSE 


Feel full of pep 
and energy. Over- 
come that tired 
feeling this Doctor 
Approved Way! 


REDUCE 
10-20- 
30 LBS. 


NO STARVING 
NO EXERCISE 
NO LAXATIVES 


NO_DRUGS 
NO. MASSAGE AND IMPROVE 
rina YOUR HEALTH! 
HARMLESS: _ WE GUARANTEE 
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GOOD FOR YOU! STATEMENTS 
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DON'T PAY A PENNY! 


Don’t be denied a beautiful, attractive figure. Lose ugly 
excess fat easily, quickly, pleasantly, safely—we guaran- 
tee it! KELPIDINE does the work with little effort on 
your part, is ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS and supplies a 
food mineral which is VITAL for balanced nutrition. 
KELPIDINE IS GOOD FOR 
YOU! It decreases your appe- 
tite, gives you more energy, vi- 


tality and vigor. YOU’LL 
ENJOY REDUCING THIS 
WAY! 


Proven results are shown quick- 
ly. Many report losing 15, 20, 
30 lbs. and even more in a few 
short weeks. With KELPI- 
DINE, ugly fat and extra inches 
seem to disappear like magic. 
Kelpidine - (focus) is the only 
known food product listed in 
medical dictionaries as an 
ANTI-FAT, AND AS AN AID 
IN REDUCING. An United 
States Government Agency classi- 
fies KELPIDINE as a food. It 


“My grateful Thanks 
to Kelpidine. In just 
a few weeks I lost 3 
inches thru the waist- 
line and hips. It’s 
amazing.’’ Joan Flem- 
ing, New York City. 
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WEIGHT 


TEETH should show b- oes: 
in your smile — 
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HAIR-DO 


Teeth never show 
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1947, so ahead of his time was Leon 
Berry. (Columbia) 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG: “Some Day,” 
“Fifty Fifty Blues.” Pardon me while I 
do a long, low bow! ’Cause this is royalty, 
Jack, and if you think I’m woofin’ you 
should see what Louis did when he played 
a concert for me recently at Carnegie 
Hall (Fred Robbins’ One Night Stand) . 
From far and near they came to hear the 
truth! And Louis told ’em, but def! 
“Some Day” is an Armstrong, a sweet 
haunting ballad, with a double dose of 
Pops’ tonsils and trumpet. Jack Tea- 
garden joins Satch on the back for an in- 
spired horn and ’bone ride backed by a 
small group filling the grooves with notes 
you collectors’ll be needling time after 
time. Illustrious wax, Max! (Victor) 


JOHNNY HODGES: “Flower Is a 
Lovesome Thing” and “Longhorn Blues.” 
M.mm.—that mellifluous pipe of John 
Cornelius Hodges. Better than chicken 
fried in bacon grease! Notes are by Billy 
Strayhorn, who’s on piano, with Law- 
rence Brown on trombone; Al Sears, 
tenor; Taft Jordan, trumpet; Oscar Pet- 
tiford, bass; and Wilbur DeParis on 
drums. You can almost see the flower un- 
fold and if they don’t put words to this, 
they’re off their rocker. Turnover is a 
jump blues that leaps lightly and politely 
and makes your ear perk up and say 
howdy! Shame the surface is so scratchy! 
(Sunrise) 


CHARLIE BARNETT: Wow! What 
a sound this gang gets! The Mad Mob 
rocks deliriously in “East Side, West 
Side,” with Bunny Briggs doing a be-bop 
vocal and the band aiding and abetting 
vocally behind him. And this jumps just 
like the island it’s about, too, all the way 
from Ist Avenue to the Hudson River! 
Barnett’s really setting a high standard 
these days, one for other orks to shoot at. 
And the flip’ll make you do just that. 
There’s Jean Louise pouring gasoline on 
her sweetheart and lighting a match, 
“My Old Flame,” but it burns wonder- 
fully. (Appolo) 


FROM THE MAN IN GRAY 


Why don’t you get under the nearest 
snowbank with that new pen that writes 
under water and knock me a hunk of 
linen? We will answer everything from 
artichokes to: zweiback about bands, 
vocalists, and the waffles they bake. So 
come on, keep the men in gray busy. Do 
I have to hit you on the head with my 
bean bag to make you knock me a billet 
doux? Let’s communicate, gate. Here’s 
a good rascal who believes in dipping 
that pen in the liquid blue: 


Dear Fred: Can you give me some in- 
formation on the “Duel in the Sun” al- 
bum?‘ Ever simce seeing the picture I 
have been trying to get it and have had 
no luck. 

Sincerely, 

Dorothy Williams, 

Morristown, Tenn. 


Dear Dottie: That album is available in 
any record shop. It is conducted by 
Arthur Fiedler and the Boston Pops Or- 
chestra, composed by Dmitri Tiomkin. 


Recordially, F. R. 


ScREENLAND 


Dear Fred: Enjoy your articles in 
SCREENLAND every month. Have 
been looking for “Racing with the Moon” 
by Vaughn Monroe, and can only find it 
in an album. Are separate copies avail- 
able? 

Sincerely, 

Velma Onasto, 


North Hartford, Mass. 


Dear Velma: Originally that was a single 
record by Vaughnie, but it has since been 
reissued by Victor in one of their albums. 
I am sure there are separate copies of it 
if you ask around the various wax works. 


Recordially, F. R. 


Dear Fred: Please give me the dope on 
Vic Damone. Love that man! I am one 
of Vic’s victims. 
Sincerely, 
Elaine Bulgrim, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


‘Dear Elaine: Vic’s a very sweet young 


guy about 20 years old and thrilled to 
death about his success. He records for 
Mercury records and is heard on the 
“Saturday Night Serenade.” No, he is 
not married—says he has other things to 
worry about. Nice windpipe, huh? 


Recordially, F. R. 


Dear Mr. Robbins: Mr. Robbins, I have 
a problem. My favorite chanson is “St. 
Louis Blues.” Je l’aime tres beaucoup. 
I desire to collect records of this chanson, 
mais I have only been able to buy trois. 
I have one Kostelanetz, Adler, and Pere 
Hines. Voila, I turn to you for assistance. 
Would you send me a list of performers 
who have recorded “St. Louis Blues?” 
Merci! 

Sincerely, 

Katherine State, 

Cortland, N. Y. 


Dear Kathy: Oh, there are oodles of 
cookies of “St. Louis Blues.” You will 
find them by Dinah, Bing, Duke Elling- 
ton, Sidney Bechet on Blue Note, Louis 
Armstrong, Louis Prima, Maurice Rocco 
and oodles more. Just ask the man in the 
jive dive to show you his catalog and 
you will be as blue as you can be. 


Recordially, F. R. 


Dear Fred: I don’t want to know how 
old Jean Sablon is or whether he is mar- 
ried, but, tell me, isn’t he recording any- 
thing new? 
Sincerely, 
Dot Retus, Paris, Arkansas 


Dear Dot: He sure is. He is recording 
for Victor, and here are his latest wax- 
ings: “Roses in the Rain,” “Vous Qui 
Passes Sans Me Voir,” “I Wonder Who’s 
Kissing her Now,” and “Insensiblement.” 
Sincerely, F. R. 


That’s all for a while, chile, gotta pack 
up my shellac and hit the track till the 
month that comes in like a lion. Why 
don’t you scribble me a nibble? Address 
Fred Robbins, SCREENLAND Maga- 
zine, 37 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. 
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don’t think is good for you personally.” 

The combination of lawyer and actor 
is not only unusual but, in the beginning 
when the lawyer started acting, he found 
that it paid off financially. In 1930, he 
was persuaded by a girl he knew to play 
a romantic part in an amateur produc- 
tion of “Milestones.” “I did it as a lark 
more than anything else,” he said. “Then 
afterward, strangely enough, people 
who'd seen the play brought me legal 
business. I couldn’t understand it—ex- 
cept perhaps that the ones who found 
me impressive on the stage, figured I 
might be reasonably impressive in court!” 

One play led to another and law case 
followed law case until Leo was blessed 
with two reasonably flourishing careers. 
In 1934 there was a season at the famous 
Old Vic. Later there was a full season 
with Maurice Evans when he played 
Brutus in “Julius Caesar,” with the tri- 
umph of a Command Performance for 
the Duke and Duchess of York, now 
King and Queen of England. 

Later there was another Command 
Performance of “Hamlet” at Elsinore for 
the King and Queen of Denmark with 
Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh. The 
third Command came in June, 1937, 
when he announced the King for the 
Coronation Speech. 

“That time I was really frightened,” 
Genn confessed. “Though I’m always a 
little nervous before a screen or stage ap- 
pearance, I’m always quite calm before 


going on the radio. Except that one time! 


Imagine muffing the introduction of our 
King with the whole world listening in!” 


At first Genn’s manner of speaking al- 
most made him a disembodied actor as 
far as his career in pictures was con- 
cerned. He was chosen for the Corona- 
tion announcement because in England 
he is supposed to have the kind of Brit- 
ish accent that appeals to Americans. 
Later, during the War, he did the com- 
mentary on “Desert Victory,” the first 
war picture made for American release, 
- and later he worked with Frank Capra 
on “Tunisian Victory,” the story of the 
joint Allied Campaign in Africa. After 
_the war, he announced the opening of the 
United Nations Conference and, just 
lately, the anniversary of that opening. 


Genn started his first picture at nine 
in the morning of New Year’s Day, 1937. 
He’d seen the Old Year out with appro- 
priate celebration that ended at 4:30 
_ A.M. and it was just as well he hadn’t 
been engaged as an actor. He was only 
to write the legal scenes and act as tech- 
nical advisor for “When Thief Meets 
Thief” for Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. “But 
after working on the scenes and sitting 
in on story conferences,’ Genn contin- 
ued, “Douglas and the director suggested 
I play them myself. So I had the honor 
of writing my own first screen dialogue!” 
_ Later there were more lawyers, in 

“Cavalier of the Street” and “The Rat,” 
with Ruth Chatterton. Then he played 
a Turk in a fez in a Korda production, 
followed by a picture at Denham with 
a dressing-room next to Robert Taylor, 
4 who was making “A Yank At Oxford.” 


“But all this prosperity was immedi- 
ately followed by the Grand Slump,” Leo 
added ruefully. “There were no pictures 
at all for several months. Not any. So 
I went back to radio to become The Dis- 
embodied Voice again.” 

He was rehearsing for “This Happy 
Breed” with Noel Coward when Hitler 
marched into Poland on September 1, 
1939. On the third of September, Genn 
joined the Officers’ Emergency Reserves 
and went into service in June of 1940 as 
a Second Lieutenant in the Royal Artil- 
lery. In October, 1943, he became a 
Lieutenant Colonel, Officers’ Training 
Unit Gunnery. 

Leo Genn is six feet, one inch tall, 
dark and handsome. The black velvet 
voice is matched by black velvet hair 
and eyes. He was born in London on 
August 9, 1905, and is the son of William 
Genn, merchant. He was educated at 
City of London School, read law at Cam- 
bridge and became barrister-at-law at 
Middle Temple, London. 

He has been married fourteen years to 
a tall blonde girl with green eyes whom 
he met again in the Ealing Studio cast- 
ing office fourteen years after they had 
first met as children. The then Margaret 
Bonnar and the future Mrs. Genn did a 
wartime job as talent director for the 
Ealing Studio, and it wasn’t difficult to 
renew old friendship. She had been con- 
nected with the theater, directly and in- 
directly, for a long time, first as secre- 
tary to a law firm and later as secretary 
to Nancy Price, producer and actress in 
the London theater. 


“My wife prefers to be active in some 
capacity connected with the theater,” 
Genn said proudly. “She does a terrific 
job of everything she undertakes and she 
writes me from her holiday in England 
that they want her to come back to Eal- 
ing as talent director again. But she will 
sail for New York as soon as she can get 
through all the Government red-tape. 
There’s a restriction now, you know, 
against taking any money out of Eng- 
land. But that won’t matter, because 
there’ll be money waiting for her when 
she arrives on this side.” 

The Genns came to New York last 
year for “Another Part of the Forest” 
without actually knowing what the play 
or the part or the arrangements were. 
All they did know was the guarantee of 
four weeks’ salary and round-trip pas- 
sage money and expenses. 

“Lillian Hellman had seen me as The 
Constable in Larry Olivier’s ‘Henry V’,’” 
Genn explained, “so she called me by 
transatlantic wire to tell me about her 
new play. But the connection was very 
bad—sun-spotty—and I couldn’t under- 
stand what the part was or what the 
play was about. But I did hear the four- 
weeks’ guarantee and the round-trip, so 
I thought, ‘What have I got to lose?’ ” 

But after he had read the fine part of 
the Southerner in Miss Hellman’s play, 
Genn knew he was in luck. He played 
in “Another Part of the Forest” for four 
and a half months until RKO offered 
$12,500 for his release to play Brant, a 
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|. the TRUTH about MARRIAGE 


RELATIONS is frankly discussed 


Ar LAST an eminent doctor, a prac- 
ticing physician with a background of vital, everyday 
experience in problems of sex, tells ALL the baffling 
long-obscured facts in frank easy-to-understand lan- 
guage! There is no longer any need for ignorant guess- 
ing about the magnificent instinct that is your birth- 
Tight. No more prudish evasions, no more half-veiled 
Secrets in these 576 pages of TRUTHFUL, straightfor- 
ward FACTS 

Love is the most cherished privilege in the world 
today. Everything you should know is openly discussed 
in language that you will easily understand. Don’t rely 
on half-truths from unreliable sources! Be a master of 
love’s complexities. Learn intelligently how to win and 
held the love of your choice. 


UP-TO-DATE TRUTHS CANNOT OFFEND 

Education is the key to a perfect love-filled life that 
can be yours. Ignorance, “‘hush-hush’” and misinfor- 
mation lead to fear, worry and shame. Know how to 
overcome physical mismating; How newlyweds can con- 
quer honeymoon embarrassment; How to endow yourself 
with the lifetime of Marital Happiness that should be 
yours, 


OVER 100 GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS 
The illustrations that accompany the text of the book 
are clear and enlightening. It is necessary that biolog- 
ical facts should not be shrouded by prudery nor false 
modesty. Study the illustrations—read the book, and 
grope in the dark no longer! 


976 PAGES! 


This Book Tells Young Women, 


Wives, Young Husbands and Young Men — 
ALL they Have Wanted to Know 
about LIFE and SEX! 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


To show our faith in this amazing book, we offer it 
to you on trial. Send no money—just fill out the cou- 
pon below and when it arrives in plain sealed wrapper, 
Day postman only $2.98 plus postage. Keep book ten 
days, then if not completely satisfied, return to us and 
we will refund your money immedi- 
ately. “Eugenics and Sex Harmony” 
will not be sold to minors, 


STATE 
AGE WHEN 
ORDERING 
Be professionally ad- 
74 vised forever by filling 
% 1 out coupon TODAY. 


Pioneer 


Publications, Ine, 
{790 Broadway 
fa New York City 


*MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


PIONEER PUBLICATIONS, Inc, 
1790 Broadway, Dept. 224 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me, ‘‘Eugenics and 
Sex Harmony” in Dee wrapper. 
if I am not completely satisfied 
i can return the book and the en- 
tire purchase price will be re- 


| Send C O.D. plus postage, 


FREE of Extra - 
oO I enclose $2.98, ship postpaid. 
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FOR MAGIC FIGURE FLATTERY . - - 


BLACK 
ZIPPER GIRDLE 
Made to sell for $10:°° 


Special, at the 
manufacturer's price, 


#BL ve - 


lt whiftles yourr,” 
waistline, smoothes 
hips and thighs, : 
with featherlight comfort! 
Of washable, interwoven 
tayon satin, with doubte- 
stitched seams. Sizes 

25 to 30; medium and long~ 


lengths, Also available in nude. & 
oy 


MAISON DE SACKS FOUNDATIONS Dept. A-5 

1874 3rd AVENUE, NEW YORK 29, N. Y. 
Please send me ........ “*BEWITCHING" girdles, 
at the manufacturer's price of $3.95 each. 
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Jae Sufferers from the torturing Sitch 
Facaused by eczema, pimples, scales, 
Wzscabies, athlete’s foot, “factory” itch, 
gand other itch troubles are praising 
‘cooling, liquid D. D. D. Prescription. 
This time-proved medication—devel- 
oped by Dr. D. D. Dennis—positively 
relieves that cruel, burning itch. 
idl Greaseless and stainless. Soothes and 
comforts even the most intense itching in a jiffy. A 
35c trial bottle proves its merits or your money back. 
Ask your druggist today for D.D.D. Prescription. 


REAL COMPOSER OF MUSIC WILL CO-OPERATE 
WITH LYRIC WRITERS IN SONG PRODUCTION 


FINE PUBLICATION PROPOSITION. 
National Distribution of Publication 


C: Isabel Mayer, Box 3896, Portland 8, Ore: 


ABOUT YOU? 


Do you feel that they 
are laughing at your ears 
or nose? You can stop 
this by sending for this 
well known book 


“Before & After” 


that has helped thousands 

of people like you for 

the past twenty years. It 

tells about the newest 
Bs. ams method of Plastic Sur- 
gery; how quickly and without discomfort badly 
shaped noses, protruding ears, thick lips, wrinkles and 
signs of age can be cor- 
rected. Also cleft palate, 
hare-lip, over and un- 
der developed breasts, 
etc. Fully explained by an 
experienced and famous 
specialist. Richly illus- 
trated, 125 pages, 25c 
coin or stamps. Man or 
woman, boy or girl — J 
Write today fo: . : ee 


GLENNVILLE PUBLISHERS 
60 E. 42nd St., Dept. BP, New York 17, N. Y. 
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New Englander, in “Mourning Becomes 
Electra.” The Genns were about to board 
ship for England after the finish of that 
picture when 20th Century-Fox called 
him for the réle of Doctor M. R. Kens- 
delaerik, a Dutchman known as Doctor 
Kik for short, in “The Snake Pit.” 

“And did you use a Southern, a New 
England and a Dutch accent for these 
parts?” asked your interviewer. 

“Oh, no!” replied the Englishman in 


some astonishment at the question. But . 


he’s actually, at long last, a British 
United Nations’ representative in “The 
Velvet Touch” next, so there won't be 
any thought of accent in that one. 

The Genns’ house in London was com- 
pletely bombed-out in the Blitz of 1940. 
Not a stick of furniture, a picture, a 
book, an article of clothing remained. 
Every possession was obliterated in one 
terrible blast. “Luckily there was no one 
in the house. My wife, most fortunately, 
was with me in the South of England,” 
he said quietly. “I’d a leg infection and 
been given leave by the Army. She’d 
come down to be with me at the hos- 
pital. Otherwise—” 

After the war, the Army—‘like an ele- 
phant, it never forgets”’—remembered 
he’d been a lawyer in civilian life. So he 
was posted at SHAEF Special Inquiries 
Branch to do War Crimes Investigation 
work as Chief Investigator and assistant 
prosecutor for the Belsen Concentration 
Camp war crimes. After the evidence he 
heard there, he is still amazed that peo- 
ple in general don’t grasp the enormity of 
German atrocity. “Why, the very day I 
came back to England to deliver a spe- 
cial report, I met a friend who scoffed at 
the stories out of Belsen!” Genn said in- 
dignantly. “He believed they were all 
propaganda—none of them true. But I 
kenew they were all true—because I'd just 
been there!” 

The strain of the trials and the years 
of war have tired Leo Genn to the point 
of exhaustion. To a question about what 
he does when he’s not at the studio, he 
replied simply, “I sleep.” 

Then he adds that if he can rouse him- 
self enough, he plays a little golf. Or he 
reads. “Anything. Everything. And,” he 
supplements with significance, “T’m try- 
ing to build up a library again to replace 
the one I lost—thanks to Mr. Hitler.” 

This weariness—more of soul than of 


body, perhaps—will pass and he will take 
up the tennis he played at Cambridge as 
Captain of the team. Swimming and 
horseback-riding were favorite sports. 

He’s always buying little gifts for his 
wife—lingerie, a blouse, a pair of gloves. 
—and he knows the correct sizes to ask 
for. When he was in Germany, Holland, 
and Belgium after the war, he sent .her 
exquisite silks from the shops the Ger- 
mans had kept going for thew luxury 
trade. She, in turn, chooses all his shirts, 
ties and suits with impeccable good taste 
that pleases him mightily. And to please 
her on her return from England, he’s lost 
fourteen pounds in six weeks by the sim- 
ple expedient of taking only one high- 
ball a day. ‘ 

He likes what he calls “lemon-squash” 
but which we know as lemonade without 
ice or sugar. However, he finds that get- 
ting it in a studio commissarv is some- 
thing of an adventure. “That’s one thing 
I’ve noticed about public eating-places in 
the United States,” he sighed. “The sim- 
plest deviation from the established rou- 
tine, anything that varies in the least 
from the printed menu, for imstance, 
throws everything into confusion. As so- 
quotable Oscar Wilde said, ‘Americans 
and the English have everything in com- 
mon except language.’ ” 

A sensible man, Genn has only one 
superstition: he believes it unlucky to 
quote Macbeth. “I’ve seen so many 
strange disasters, sudden deaths, even 
suicides, follow close upon the chance 
speaking of lines from the play that I 
can’t help but believe they’re unlucky.” 

And a strange occurrence—call it coin- 
cidence, if you will—makes him wonder 
about thought-transference. An idle re- 
mark on “The Snake Pit” set the other 
day brought to mind the name of a Cam- 
bridge classmate he hadn’t heard of or 
from for eighteen years. Actually he 
didn’t know whether the man was alive 
or dead, whether he lived in America, 
England or China. “An hour later a mes- 
senger came on the set and handed me 
a telegram,” Genn related. “It was from 
my friend. He’d read an item in the 
paper about my being here. But why did 

“I think about him consciously just then 
for the first time in all those years?” 

Possibly it is this sensitive quality to 
see beneath the surface that gives Leo 
Genn his deep appeal. 


The Larry Parks Problem 


Continued from page 21 


such popular card games as gin rummy. 

Naturally there are two sides to the 
question. Taking a neutral corner, this 
writer talked with studio representatives 
and Larry—at different times, of course 
—to get their widely separated points 
of view. Without getting too legal or 
“trade-y” (a Hollywood term meaning 
inside stuff that no one outside the in- 
dustry would understand) the case of 
Parks vs. Columbia boils down to this: 

Columbia signed the then unknown 
actor in 1941 to a seven-year contract 
calling for $75 per week. He appeared in 
some 34 “B” pictures. Then, a year be- 
fore “The Jolson Story” was made, Larry 


ScREENLAND 


came up for the lead in “A Song to 
Remember.” At that time he was offered 
a new contract calling for him to play in 
“A” pictures and a salary of $750 per 
week if he was chosen for the part. 

As is well-known, Cornel Wilde was 
signed for the rdle. Larry continued on, 
in supporting roles, at his old salary 
under his old contract. Then came the 
“Jolson” opportunity. The studio called 
Larry in again. The entire high-budget 
production would be a gamble on the 
part of the studio. If an unknown player 
like Larry were to be cast in it, the 
role would be likely to make him a star 
overnight. 


ue 


The studio did not feel it could 
take this risk, and at the same time 
create a personality which would have 
ereat boxoffice value, without having 
some assurance that he would remain 
with them for an extended period of 
time, that they would be able to cash in 
on the fruits of their gamble if the 
picture clicked. Parks, according to the 
studio, was agreeable to the same ar- 
rangement which had been made on “A 
Song to Remember” and_ production 
plans got under way. 


If the picture had failed, studio heads 
contend, Parks would have lost nothing. 
He would have continued on at Colum- 
bia, but at the increased salary his new 
contract called for. But if it succeeded, 
they wished to be assured of Parks’ 
services in Columbia pictures for a con- 
tinued length of time, in return for the 
gamble they were taking. There was one 
other hitch before production got rolling, 
according to the studio. Just before pro- 
duction Parks demurred further, and a 
further salary adjustment was made. 
Then the show went on. 


After that picture was made Larry was 
co-starred with Rita Hayworth in “Down 
to Earth.” Reasoning that his Jolson 
réle was an imitation, Columbia didn’t 
think Larry was ready to go on his own 
and they gave him, screen-wise, the best 
they had to offer, leading lady Rita Hay- 
worth, which was nice company to be 
in. Following that, they cast him in “The 
Swordsman,” a swashbuckling réle which 
put him more on his own. Both pictures 
were intended by the studio to build 
Larry up. Their position was that three 
Technicolor pictures in a row wouldn't 
hurt him, either—since Technicolor al- 
ways rates a top budget. In doing this, 
the studio hoped to build up the Parks 
personality and show him as an actor 
who could stand on his own feet, show 
that he was not just a clever boy who 
had done a terrific imitation of Al Jolson. 
This program of theirs is known as “stu- 
dio policy,’ which means long-range 
plans made by top executives regarding 
the future of their stars. They have faith 
in Larry. 

They contend that Parks’ boxoffice 
draw will be firmly established, following 
the run and success which was assured 
for “Down to Earth” based on its current 
performances in the nation’s theaters, 
and on what they are confident will be 
accorded “The Swordsman.” 


The studio feels, furthermore, that if 
Parks had any complaint about either 
his treatment or his situation, he should 
not have waited for two years to express 
it. They feel they are right in insisting 
that his services are exclusively theirs 


for the duration of the agreement. They 


feel they are right. 


Larry, on the other hand disagrees. 
He contends he should never have done 
the singing in “Down to Earth,’ not 
after Jolson’s voice had seemingly ema- 
nated from his own larynx. He felt the 
contrast of his own untrained voice would 
shock and confuse audiences. Nor did he 
share the opinion of his studio that “The 
Swordman” was up his alley. To him, it 
was a dead-end street. Basically and 
temperamentally, Larry is a comedian. 
There are other points involving his 


contract which are much too complicated 
to go into, except by the attorneys and 
judges who are the ones to decide the 
issue. Larry feels he is right. 

Ruling out the possibility of a com- 
promise, although rumor has it that he 
may shortly be cast in one of Columbia’s 
top-budget productions, and it could well 
be that he would again be before the 
cameras as this article appears in print. 

Obviously neither side is happy, nor is 
it fair to blame either without knowing 
every detail. To be realistic, neither is 
specifically to blame. 

These are the points which have kept 
Hollywood agog, just as it was about the 
legal fracases of the past involving Bette 
Davis, Olivia deHavilland, and Joan 
Leslie over their contracts with Warner 
Bros. 

First, the unusual circumstances of the 
case. Who could quickly dig up another 
picture with the entertainment values of 
“The Jolson Story”? It had everything— 
a personable, engaging new star in Larry; 
an American success story; familiar and 
well-loved songs; and the inimitable voice 
of Al Jolson on the sound track, beauti- 
fully synchronized to Larry’s delivery of 
the Jolson mannerisms. 

The job was so well done that people 
who saw the picture but had never seen 
Jolson didn’t understand that the man 
on the screen was Larry Parks. Larry 
became almost inseparable from Jolson 
in the eyes of the public and in a sense 
lost his own identity. This, the Parks 
personality, must be re-established before 
the theater-going public will see him as 
an individual. It’s also a case of re- 
educating himself so that he will not for- 
get the stylized talent he displayed as 
Jolson and not unconsciously use tricks 
that rdle called for. 

Another point that intrigued Holly- 
wood—Larry’s fantastic popularity with 
the public and the picture itself, which 
captured the affection of millions of 
audiences. Larry, almost overnight, be- 
came the biggest draw among the new 
stars, was named King of the Bobby- 
Soxers, got fan mail by the ton, caused 
magazine editors to be deluged with re- 
quests for stories and pictures of Larry. 
No one, not even those closest to the 
picture, ever dreamed any of this would 
happen. It came too fast. Z 

Larry realizes this is the most crucial 
point in his career and is taking a big 
gamble with his eyes open. Columbia is 
holding fast to its policy, unwilling to 
give up its stake in the Parks success. 

What does each side stand to lose? If 
it’s Columbia, they will have lost one of 
the most popular young stars from their 
roster and a whole year of his time when 
they could have capitalized on the peak 
of his popularity. 

If Larry loses it means his battle for 
independence has been in vain, that his 
determination to have more to say about 
his career will have to be postponed until 
his new contract expires. During that 
time he’ll have to accept the assignments 
they will give him or take a suspension. 

Actually each side stands to lose or 
win a great deal. The villain in the piece 
is neither the studio nor Larry, but cir- 
cumstance. Circumstance, which placed 
Larry deservedly in the limelight. Cir- 
cumstance, which prevented the studio 
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% Hollywood Star Records 


Present 


“Interviews with the 


STARS” 


NOW —your FAVORITESTAR 
SPEAKS IN YOUR OWN HOME— 


A "PERSONALIZED INTERVIEW" 


Hear your favorite star speak . . 


. crystal 
clear... alive... im your own home! 
Through the magic of modern recording 
you can hear your Star talk in a “‘Personal- 
ized Interview’. Hear your Star speak 
again and again—not only today, but for 
the years to come. Gone are the Stars of 
the past... never to be heard again. 
DON’T let YOUR Star become lost in the 
silence of tomorrow. 

Newest Collectors’ Craze 
These records are the newest Collectors’ 
Craze—sweeping the nation! These are 
records to save and cherish. . . to exchange 
with friends. Begin YOUR collection NOW! 
Be first—don’t wait— 
Choose your Star from the 
list below. Money-back 
GUARANTEED! 


ORDER BY MAIL .. . NOW! 
azemeMAlL THIS COUPON TODAY! ===2, 


HOLLYWOOD STAR RECORDS 
P.O. Box 2347; Dept. J 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Please send me ‘‘Personalized Interview’’ Records at 
$1 for each record. I enclose cash, check or money 
order. Record is sent POSTPAID. 

CHECK CHOICE 


* Richard Arlen 9 
« Janet Blair 

*« Nigel Bruce 
+ Cathy Downs [J 
+ Bill Elliott 

* Porter Hall 9 

+ Charles Kemper 9] 
* Art Linkletter 
+ John Ridgely 
* Barry Sullivan (] 
* John Wayne 9 
+ Grant Withers 9 


(Please Print) 


$ 00 EACH 


POSTPAID 


. ZONE. . STATE 
BEBE SS SS STRESSES STS SS ses Ss 


’ Hair 
"# OFF race 


oo LipsecoArmSoece Legs 


Now Happy! Lhad ugly superfluous hair... was 
unloved...discouraged. Tried many things...evenra- 
zors. Then I developed a simple, inexpensive method 
that brought satisfactory results. Its regular use helps 
thousands retain admiration, love, happiness. My 
FREE book about Superfluous Hair explains method, 
proves success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also 
TRIAL OFFER. Write MME. ANNETTE LANZETTE, 
P.O. Box 4040, Mdse. Mart, Dept. 446, Chicago, Ill. 
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Your First Move 


AT THE FIRST SIGN 
OF CANCER 


When you suspect cancer, see your - 
doctor immediately. You may find 
your fears are groundless—or that 
prompt treatment can bring you 
out on top. Always be on the look- 
out for cancer's danger signals. 


. Any sore that does not heal, 
particularly about the tongue, 
mouth or lips. 


A painless lump or thickening, 
especially in the breast, lip or 
tongue. 


Progressive change in the color 
or size of a wart, mole or birth- 
mark. 


. Persistent indigestion. 


Persistent hoarseness, unex- 
plained cough, or difficulty in 
swallowing. ~ 


Bloody discharge from the nip- 
ple or irregular bleeding from 
any of natural body openings. 


. Any change in the normal 
bowel habits. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR 

FREE BOOKLET 
THAT TELLS THE 
FACTS ABOUT 
CANCER 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
47 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Please send me free the booklet con- 
taining vital information about cancer. 


Name 


from immediately cashing in on his 
amazing success. 

One of the most interesting sidelights 
on the battle, perpetrated by the aston- 
ishing popularity of “The Jolson Story,” 
is the fact that while Columbia and 
Larry Parks have suffered, a whole new 
career has opened up for Al Jolson. He 
was, of course, one of the biggest stars of 
the early talking picture era—in fact, 
made the first talking picture “The Jazz 
Singer.” He made his last appearance in 
a picture in 1939 and then faded into 
complete professional obscurity. The suc- 
cess of “The Jolson Story” has opened 
up another career for him in radio and 
stage work, which has netted him a tidy 
$50,000, besides handing over to him a 
sum rumored to be between one and 
three million dollars as his share of the 
profits from the dramatization of his life. 
Mr. Jolson is in the unique position of 


having his biography dramatized while 


he is still able to enjoy the results. 
Another unusual situation is the par- 
allel between the careers of Larry and his 


wife, Betty Garrett. Both achieved fame 


and success at about the same time. 
Betty was playing in the New York 
musical hit, “Call Me Mister,” before 
she was signed for pictures by MGM. 
Fresh from her notable New York 


_ success she came to Hollywood and, like 


her good-looking husband; sat. For 
months nothing came of her contract. 

Oddly enough, although both Larry 
and Betty suffered frustration or their 
careers, this period of their lives was one 
of the happiest, notwithstanding. Be- 
cause it was the first time they'd been 
together for more than a few weeks at a 
time in almost four years of marriage. 

Before Betty’s talents were fully ap- 
preciated, via “Call Me Mister,” she had 
been very successful as a night club en- 
tertainer in Hollywood and New York, 
with the accent on New York engage- 
ments. Larry was busy in pictures so 
except for his flying visits there and her 
short trips to Hollywood they were con- 
tinually separated. 

Then came the phenomenal success of 
both, resulting in Betty’s finally being 
able to join Larry in Hollywood. The 
future was brightly promising. But the 
promise was not fulfilled and disenchant- 
ment set in, compensated by the fact 
that, at least, they were together and, 
during the long period of career inactiv- 
ity, they could catch up on their com- 
panionship. 

They'd not been like other young 
actors on the brink of stardom. Instead 


of going head over heels in debt for a 


large home with a pool, expensive auto- 
mobiles, a big staff of servants, they’d 
prepared for any eventuality, started 
slowly and paid for their small house, 
gradually adding furnishings and fixing 
the place up themselves, with Larry very 
much the handy man about the house. 
When Larry first landed in Hollywood 
with four other fellows from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois they financed them- 
selves by building a house and selling it. 
Thanks to that experience and the scene 
painting and building he did in college 
there isn’t much Larry doesn’t know 
about keeping a place in good repair. 
Because the Parks family leads a very 
active, constructive life. Far from stag- 
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nating during the lull in thei careers 
they both take singing lessons, work out 
in the gym three times a week, write and 
rehearse comedy skits in the hope that 
they can do a show together on Broad- 
way. Betty’s paintings are considered 
quite good and she has encouraged Larry 
to tackle this form of art expression. 

One of their favorite forms of recrea- 
tion is their motorcycle. The club they 
belong to rides the firebreaks in the Hol- 
lywood hills, which is a medium-danger- 
ous form of the sport. Among the club 
members are a banker and a mortician. 

Larry takes a very active part in the 
affairs of the Actors’ Laboratory, one of 
the best legitimate theater groups in Hol- 
lywood. He’s on the Advisory Board of 
the Motion Picture Relief Fund and a 
member of the Fact Finding Committee 
of the Screen - Actors’ Guild. Which 
doesn’t leave him much time to brood 
over his contract troubles. 

It could probably be called a peculiar 
trait that actors have, that of bemg very 
unhappy about not being allowed to 
work, even though they are paid hand- 
somely for not working. Time is the 
essence of their trade. The realization 
that all the good effects of a sensational 
performance can be lost if not followed 
up immediately by another, equally good, 
haunts an actor and keeps him from en- 
joying his paid-for leisure. Larry has 
gone a step farther by returning the 
weekly checks which the studio faith- 
fully mails him. 

So in spite of the happiness Larry and 
Betty have had in being together they’re 
both restless, anxious to get back to 
work, to follow up on the fine starts 
they've made. At the moment, Betty’s 
hopes are the brighter. She has made a 
Technicolor test which MGM has mod- 
estly termed sensational. She’s much too 


important a personality to stay idle long. - 


MGM has cast her in one of the starring 
roles of the new Margaret O’Brien pic- 
ture, “The Big City.” There is, too, the 
possibility that Larry and Columbia will 
have made up their differences before the 
case comes up in the Federal Courts. In 
his determination to stand for what he 
thinks is right he’s taking a long chance. 


Joan Crawford, who narrated the Community 
Chest short subject, “Through Many Windows,” 
wins “Red Feather Woman of America”’ title. 
E. R. Valentine, Chairman, makes presentation. 


dead giveaway. It is the third home in 
which Veronica has lived since her mar- 
riage to André de Toth, the Hungarian 


| director whom she calls by the nickname 
|| Bandi. But it is the first house in which 
| they have really had a chance to express 
| their personalities. Their first house was 
| in Sunset Hills. It was much too small, 


particularly after Michael, their blond 
handsome young son, came along about 
two years ago. Their next house was in 


Beverly Hills. “Living there,” says Ve- 


ronica, “was like living in a goldfish bowl. 
The houses on our block were so close 


| together that if you stuck your hand out 


of the window you touched your neigh- 
bor’s house.” 
André and Veronica were both soon in 


rebellion against this living-in-a-goldfish-" 


bowl existence—so much so, in fact, that 
they sold their home in Beverly Hills be- 
fore they knew where they’d be able to 
get another place. For a long time Veron- 
ica, who had been brought up in a small 
town as a young girl, had dreamed of 
living in the country. Like the man in 
the song, she wanted to settle down and 
make the San Fernando Valley her home. 
“How about Northridge Farms?” she 
asked André. He shook his head. “It’s 
just far enough away to be inconven- 
jent,” he said, “but not really far enough 
away to be out of town.” 


However, André himself had wistful 
longings for a place in the country. He 
had been brought up on a country estate 
as a small boy in Hungary. He and Ve- 
ronica both like the outdoors, and their 
idea of living doesn’t include a ringside 
table at Ciro’s or the Mocambo. So they 
continued to look for the place of their 
dreams. They were scheduled to go on 
location for “Ramrod,”’ and were deter- 
mined to find a home before they left. 


But the margin of time grew slimmer 


and slimmer. Finally their real estate 
agent threw up her hands. “I’ve shown 
you every place I’ve got,” she told Ve- 
ronica, “except one place—one of the 
Northridge Farms. Do you want to see 
that?” 


Veronica remembered André’s com- 


“ment about the farms, but decided that 


she might as well see the place. Once she 
saw it, she fell for the farm completely. 
The adobe house which nestled just in 
front of one of the oldest roads in Cali- 
fornia—the San Fernando Mission High- 
way—was right out of a picture maga- 
zine. An air of peacefulness and calm 
pervaded the place. Triumphantly she 
called up André. “Bandi, I’ve found a 
home!” 

“Oh, that’s fine.” 

“But 231% acres go with the place.” 

“What’s wrong with that?” 

“But it’s at Northridge Farms.” 

“Oh-oh-oh!” 

Stull, smce there was no other place 
they had liked, Bandi drove out to the 
farm. He came, saw, and was conquered. 

There was one great disadvantage to 


| the place. It had been planned for just 
_ two people. But it would have to hold a 
great many more—Veronica, her daugh- 


ter Elaine, son Michael, their nurse So- 


Veronica Goes Rural 
Continued from page 29 


phie, and of course Bandi. Later on the 
household was to expand to admit still 
another very precious member—Bandi’s 
mother, Mrs. Melvina de Toth. 


All of this meant that there would 
have to be a good deal of rebuilding, but 
living a quiet, calm rural life would be 
worth it. The day before Bandi went on 
location, they moved into their new 
home, which contained a living room, 
kitchen and den. They decided to re- 
model these rooms, and build about six 
additional rooms. But they couldn’t do 
very much about this immediately, for 
they had bought the house in May, 
1946, and Veronica had to go on location 
in June. 

While on location in Utah, Veronica 
and Bandi discovered in the fields some 
ancient bells that would fit perfectly on 
the antique-looking door of their adobe 
home. There the bells hang today. In 
Utah, Veronica also found other antiques 
which would fit into the new home, 
among them a working model of the first 
washing machine ever made—it dates 
back to May 30th, 1865—and a regular- 
sized antique washing machine. 


Veronica likes miniatures, particularly 
the kind of working models which were 
apt to be used by traveling salesmen. 
When you visit her home, you can’t help 
noticing a charming working model of a 
stove, and also a miniature secretary, 
charmingly complete in all its details. 


Recently Veronica invited me to visit 
her home. I drove for miles through the 
San Fernando Valley, then came to Chat- 
ham and Northridge Farms. Finally I 
reached the road which winds past the 
de Toth guest house and stables and the 
adobe house. The house stands on a 
small hill. Vines clamber over the win- 
dows. Near the large window on one side 
you notice that the glass looks differ- 
ent. That’s because it’s made of the bot- 
toms of bottles—an architectural trick 
which is often used, with charming ef- 
fects, in old Western homes. 

I rang the anicent bells on the pine 
door, and Sophie, the Hungarian nurse, 
came to the door with Michael. A huge 
Doberman trailed along with them. You 
might have thought that all this was the 
setting for a novel set in Ramona’s day, 
except that the blond youngster in blue 
overalls looked disconcertingly modern. 
And what modern mother hasn’t heard 
time and again, the first five words he 
spoke? “Hello.” Then, turning to So- 
phie, “I want a cookie.” She disappeared 
in search of cookies, and Veronica came 
into the room. Not Veronica, the star, 
but Veronica, the country girl, if you 
please, with her hair wrapped in a ban- 
danna, her legs well-covered by blue 
denims, and the famous figure enhanced 
by a simple white blouse. 


“T’ve gotten to the point,” she laughed, 
“where it’s almost as hard to get me 
into a dress as it is to get most men into 
a tux. When I have to pose for a por- 
trait sitting, such as I'll have to do in a 
few days for ‘The Sainted Sisters,’ I feel 
almost embarrassed. When Bandi and I 
are invited out to dinner, I ask, ‘Is it 
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AY Fascinating occupation and 
)} hobby learned by average man 


home. 

coloring method makes it pos- 
sible to bring out life-like col- 
ors. Many earn while learning. 


Easy fo Learn a o « ©" Practical in- 


struction shows 
you how to do beautiful work. No previous training 
is needed, nor is it necessary to do any drawing or 
sketching. 
can be trained to color their own photographs and 
those of their friends and, when experienced seek 
work for studios, stores and others. 


National Method Means Beautiful Work 


Find out how those with natural talent 


ite 
for many years catered to the Gold Coast residents 
of Chicago. This type of instruction trains you in 
the late, modern method of coloring in vogue today. 


FREE Booklet 


If you seek increased independence, 
greater happiness, and a_worth-while 
hobby, and you feel you _have artistic 
talent, write for this FREE booklet. 
Find out more about this fascinating 
work and the opportunities in a com- 
paratively uncrowded field. Send today 
for free booklet, ‘‘A Fascinating 
Hobby” and full particulars. Sent 
postage prepaid, without obligation. 

NATIONAL PHOTO COLORING SCHOOL 


ept. 4432 _ 
1315 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


y NATIONAL PHOTO COLORING SCHOOL | a 
1315 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 4432, Chicago S, Ul. 
Please send me, without obligation, your TREE & 
Booklet, *‘A Fascinating Hobby’? and full particulars. §j 
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HoUSE OF LECHLER, Dept; H242, wy, y. 
560 Broadway 


(i Send your songs or poems today. Music 
, 0 written for your words without charge. 
V4 Records, copies, copyright furnished. We 


have helped many new writers find theie 
first success. Let us try to help you. 


HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 
1537 No. Vine St., Dept w-27 Hollywood 28, Cal. 


ADVANCE » 


- ROYALTY 
PAID YEARLY 


a s 
Amazing! $25 is Yours! 

For selling only 50 boxes greeting cards. 
Sells for $1—-your profit to 50c. Also Easter 
and gift cards, stationery and wrappings. 
Costs nothing to try. Write for samples on 
approval, 

MERIT, 70 William Street 

Dept. D, Newark 2, N. J. 


MOVIE STARS 
and Pin-Ups 


Original Photos of your favorite 
stars, also scenes from recent or 
past photoplays, the finest any- 
’ where. 8x10 glossy prints Star 
© or Pin-Up ready to frame or for 
album. We have the largest 
’ Z collection of photos in the coun- 

try. Send money order or cash. 
4 for $1.00 or 12 for $2.50. Also in colors at 
additional charge. 


PYRAMID STUDIOS, 
352 West 44th Street, 


Dept. H.S. 
New York 18 
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TEETHING PAINS 
RELIEVED 
QUICKLY 


Wauen your baby suffers from 
teething pains, justruba few drops 
of Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion on 
the sore, tender, little gums and 
the pain will be relieved promptly. 

Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion is 
the prescription of a famous baby 
specialist and has been used by 
mothers for over fifty years. One 
bottle is usually enough for one 
baby for the entire teething period. 
Buy it from your druggist today 


DR. HAND’S 
TEETHING LOTION 


Just rub if on the gums 


FOUR WAYS 
YOU CAN SAVE 


FOOD!!! LIVES!!! 
THE PEACE!!! 


. Eat no meat on Tuesdays. 

. Eat no poultry or eggs on Thursdays. 

. Save a slice of bread every day. 

. Remember when eating out restau- 
rants will serve bread and butter 
only on your special request. 


bl EN DIAMONDS 


Unusual bargains in dazzling 
genuine diamonds which have 
slight imperfections. However, 
these do not mar the eye beauty 
of the gems, nor lessen their 
H| everlasting flash and fire! You 
will beamazed at thelow prices. 

Write for FREE catalogue. 


Address; DIAMOND DIVISION, 
Box 388,Dept. 30, ‘Wheeling,W.Va. 
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Soll EVERYDAY 


Start your own business, make 
extra dollars daily showing newest 
Greeting Cards to friends. 

1 CARD ASSORTMENT 
SELLS FOR ONLY 
Smart designs, lovely sentiments 
for Birthdays, Births, Anniversa- 
ries, ete. They sell on sight! You 
make up to 60c cash on $1.00 boxes. 


14 new aon different assortments 
sell for 60c to$1. Also PersonalSta- “jm 
tionery. All splendid money-mak- [/ 

ers. Send for Samples on approval. 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC., 


538 WAY STREET, ELMIRA, N. ¥. 
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barbecue or dress?’ If it’s a dress affair, 
Tm apt to decide that I’m too busy to 
go.” 

Veronica has settled down to rural life 
as though she never knew any other kind 
of existence. “It’s so peaceful and won- 
derful here, like being on vacation 365 
days a year,’ she sighed. 

When she’s not working on a picture, 
Veronica runs the entire household, with 
the help of Mrs. de Toth, André’s moth- 
er. Veronica cooks all the meals, except 
when Mrs. de Toth makes a Hungarian 
supper as a special treat for Bandi and 
the rest. It was Veronica who made the 
curtains in the kitchen, hemstitching 
them carefully by hand. Of course, Ve- 
ronica and Bandi together supervise the 
children. 

“Bandi and I have the same ideas 
about bringing up children,” Veronica 
told me. “I believe in being stern with 
children, but at the same time not 


-breaking their spirit. Once in a while I 


think it clears the air to use a hairbrush 
on a child when he or she misbehaves. 
I’ve used a hairbrush occasionally on 
Elaine, but I’m sure I haven’t broken- 
her spirit.” 

Just then Elaine came in, swinging her 
lunch basket in one arm. She’s a beau- 
tiful child, with dark hair and large eyes. 
She looks a little like a junior edition of 
Elizabeth Taylor, since she’s all of six 
years old. 

“Some children,” she announced scorn- 
fully, “are such sissies. I went swimming 
today, but some of the children were 
afraid to go into the water.” Then still 
wide-eyed, she added with disarming 
frankness, “The teacher made us go into 
the deepest part of the water. I didn’t 
like that. Why did she make us do 
that?” 

“So that if you ever have to swim in 
deep water, you'll know how,” Veronica 
explained. 

“But she wouldn’t let me hold my 
nose!” 

Veronica explained that, too, to 
Elaine’s satisfaction. Then Elaine and 
Michael followed Sophie out-of-doors. 


“This place is wonderful for the chil- 
dren,” Veronica said happily. “In the 
city Elaine used to catch frequent colds. 
Now I’m sure she won't, for she and 
Michael have been outdoors most of the 
year. The air here is so much clearer.” 


In addition to playing with the chil- 
dren and being cook and chief bottle- 
washer when she’s not working on a pic- 
ture, Veronica plays nurse and veterin- 
arian to the three Dobermans, Red, 
Francie and Gary. Gary has a special 
place in the family’s heart. Once they 
owned a Doberman with a gaily devilish 
disposition, named Cassie. Cassie was a 
great one for barking at everyone, with 
her tail wagging. Then one day Cassie 


-was found dead. Someone had cruelly 


poisoned the dog which had harmed no 
one. The family mourned Cassie, and 
Veronica asked the man who owned Cas- 
sie’s sister to let her have a pup when 
the sister had a litter. Gary is the son 
of Cassie’s sister, and he looks so much 
like Cassie that it is startling. What is 
more, he has Cassie’s mannerisms—com- 
plete to the tail which wags as he barks. 

Right now, Francie is getting Veron- 
ica’s special attention, for Francie was 
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very sick recently. For a time it looked 
as if the dog would die. Veronica took 
Francie to a veterinarian, who said, after 
examining Francie thoroughly, that he 
could find nothing wrong with her. At 
home Francie continued to wilt. Back 
Veronica came to the same veterinarian. 
“You must do something,” she begged. 
“Take X-rays. Do anything necessary to 
make a diagnosis. Please do everything 
you can to save Francie.” X-rays were 
taken, and it was discovered that Fran- 
cie had female trouble. Francie was giv- 
en special treatment with hormone in- 
jections, and now her gay spirits have 
come back. But it wasn’t only the veter- 
inarian who looked after Francie. Veron- 
ica took a lot of the responsibility on 
herself. “In fact,” she laughed, “I’ve 
had so much experience taking care of 
Francie, I think if I ever retired from 
pictures I'd almost be qualified to be- 
come a veterimarian myself.” 


Veronica then took us on a grand tour 
of the house, starting with the kitchen, 
which has been completely remodeled. 
The large brick stove is perfectly suited 
to a country home. There are two large 
refrigerators in the room—after all, when 
you re living in the country you can't be 
TU down to the store every other 

ay. 

The living room is the heart of the 
house. It’s a spacious room, furnished 
with American colonial antique pieces 
and some modern pieces of furniture, but 
not of an extreme style. The modern | 
pieces mingle comfortably with the colo- 
nial pieces. And in special niches in the 
room are gay figurines, some of them | 
bought by Veronica, some brought by | 
Mrs. de Toth from her home in Hun- | 
gary. 
Hanging on one wall is a beautiful | 
painting of Mrs. de Toth, at the age of 
twenty-three. Looking at that painting, | 
it is easy to see that she was always a 
very lovely woman, with her dark hair 
(now grown gray) and perfectly mod- 
eled features. Her face, lovely and serene, 
is oval. On one shoulder rests a corsage 
of violets, her favorite flower. 

In one of the niches in the room are 
two figurines with a space in each for | 
flowers. While Mrs. de Toth’s husband | 
was alive, the two spaces were filled with | 
violets every day. | 

Although they have known each other | 
for only ten months, Veronica and Mrs. 
de Toth feel very close to each other. | 
This closeness is revealed symbolically in | 
those two figurines contributed to the | 
household by Mrs. de Toth, for they are | 
made of the same materials and in the | 
same style as a figurine which Veronica | 
once bought, and which she has always 
liked very much. 

It was Veronica who first sugvested to 
André that they send for Mrs. de Toth, 
who had gone through all the ravages of 
war in Hungary, and who had lost her | 
only other son in the war. Since her hus- 
band had died some time before, she had 
had no immediate family left in Hungary. 


Veronica not only wanted to meet An- 
dré’s mother, she was also sure that Mrs. 
de Toth would fit beautifully into their 
household. All her life Veronica had 
longed to establish roots somewhere. 
Working from earliest girlhood, she had 
never really felt she had a home or a | 


home life until she and Bandi settled 
down at Northridge Farms. She knew 
from all the things André had told her 
that Mrs. de Toth was a beautiful, gra- 
cious woman of fine breeding. It would 
be wonderful for the children to have 
this lovely person become part of. the 
household. 

Mrs. de Toth flew from Hungary. 
Clapping her son on the back, she said, 
“This is the only way to travel.” She 
knew practically no English, but Veron- 
ica and she both knew the language of 
the heart. In Veronica’s eyes she read 
of her love for André, and she was very 
much touched. Practically the first words 
of English she learned to speak were, 
“Love daughter. Beautiful.” Veronica, 
without a trace of affectation, calls this 
lovely woman “Mama.” Elaine has 
learned in just ten months’ time to speak 
Hungarian without a trace of an Amer- 
ican accent. A wonderful mimic with a 
flair for languages, Elaine repeats her 
grandmother’s words with exactly the 
same intonation and accent as Mrs. de 
Toth herself uses. And even Michael is 
learning to speak Hungarian. 

The living room is part Veronica, part 
Mrs. de Toth, and part Bandi. Veron- 
ica’s touches are the samovar, decorated 
with stamps from the fan mail she has 
received, the pine desk, the indoor gar- 
den, the doll collection over the desk 
and the Indian dolls in the room. Ban- 
di’s touches are a clock which he won in 
college for some achievement or other in 
sports or scholarship (“I never could 
drag out of him any information as to 
what he won the prize for,” laughs Ve- 
ronica); a coyote skin hanging over the 
mantel, two more coyote skins on the 
large couch in the living room, and a 
lynx skin on the large piano. The paint- 
ing of Mrs. de Toth, a beautiful still life, 
a hand-embroidered piano scarf, a petit- 
point Madonna and a wooden mosaic 
showing Hungarian peasants in a typical 
rural scene are all additions to the house- 
hold which were brought by Mrs. de 
Toth. Just as the personalities of these 
three blend well together, so do the fur- 

_nishings, which express their three differ- 
ent types of personalities. 

When the house is completed, there 
will be a special room for the children, 
with plastic collapsible walls, so that 
they can have privacy at night. The 
walls will divide the room in two at 
night; then the walls will collapse in the 
daytime, making one large pleasant 
room. 

“Tt’s a comfortable house,” said Veron- 
ica. “You can sit on any chair, and put 
your feet anywhere, without the furni- 
ture gettmg beaten up. This kind of fur- 
niture might look absurd somewhere else, 
but it is perfect for this type of house, 
we think.” 

Nearly always, Bandi and Veronica are 
able to agree on just what they want to 
do with the house. When they have a 
difference of opinion, neither loses his 
temper; they just discuss the matter, and 
then compromise. Originally, when Bandi 
saw the fireplace for the bedroom, he 
thought it would be much too small. 
“Perhaps it will be,” agreed Veronica, 
“but let’s wait until the walls are up and 
the floor down. Then if you still think 
the fireplace is small, we'll rip it out and 


put in a larger one.” Bandi agreed that | 


this was a sensible solution. Now the 
walls are up, and the floors down, and 
with these new changes, the fireplace 
seems just the right size to him. 

“So many people have a difference of 
opinion, and because the other person 
doesn’t agree, one or both of them will 
fly off the handle. I think that’s silly,” 
says Veronica. “But I must confess there 
was a time before I met Bandi, when I 
was difficult to handle. That was be- 
cause I had a terrible inferiority com- 
plex. If you ever heard stories of my 
terrible temperament, it was because of 
that complex.” 

When Veronica first met Bandi 
through Vic Orsatti, the agent, who is a 
friend of both, he’d undoubtedly heard 
stories about how temperamental she 
was. But he said nothing of those sto- 
ries. He discovered that here was a girl 
with whom a man could have a great 
deal of fun without getting himself into 
a romantic entanglement. At the time 
André was a confirmed bachelor, and in- 
tended to remain one. As for Veronica, 
she had had a great many heartaches 
caused by one unhappy marriage, and 
she didn’t, intend to expose herself to 
any more heartaches. She was delighted 
to go out with Bandi. Here was a man 
who was handsome, a wonderful escort 
a grand companion. 

Both of them undoubtedly congratu- 
lated themselves because they’d found 
friendship without romance. But after 
they’d been going out together for four 
or five months, they sat in front of the 
fireplace talking quietly together one 
night, and suddenly realized that their 
dreams of friendship without romance 
had vanished, to be replaced by other, 
even more satisfactory dreams. So they 
were married, and it’s a tip-off on Veron- 
ica’s sentimentality that she still has the 
ice blue crepe dress she wore at her wed- 
ding. 

They had been going together for 
about a year when they were married. 
“Physical attraction,” Veronica says 
wisely, “is the basis of so many marri- 
ages. Where that exists without any real 
understanding or companionship, the 
marriage isn’t likely to last. But Bandi 
and I had the year before we were mar- 
ried in which to learn to understand each 
other thoroughly. 

“Before I met Bandi, I never knew 
anyone who liked outdoor life as much 
as I do. I hadn’t held a fishing pole in 
my hand since I was a kid, but Id al- 
ways loved it. I’d done target shooting 
as a youngster too, but never gone on 
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TALK ~SING=PLAY ‘Hous vour \ 


Don’t let your beau- 
tiful blonde hair get dull, 
dark, faded or streaked. 
Blondex, a wonderful new 
shampoo for blondes only, 
keeps light hair from dark- 
ening and brings back the 
golden gleam and sparkle to 
dull, faded blonde hair. The 
first shampoo leaves blonde 
hair soft, easy to manage, 
shades lighter, with a lovely 
lustrous shine. Safe for chil- 
dren’s hair. Try BLONDEX 
at home tonight. It’s the world’s largest selling blonde 
shampoo. At 10c, drug and department stores. 


BRILLIANT SIMULATED 


IDIAMOND RINGS 


79 @ach or $2 79 
$1 = both for 5 
Beautiful Matched Solitaire En- 
gagement and Wedding Rings, the 
pair set with 12 sparkling simu- 
lated diamonds, full of brilliance 
and fire. The perfect bridal pair 
—May be had in yellow Gold-Plate 
or Sterling Silver. 
moa SEND NO MONEY 
Just send ring size. Pay postman on delivery plus Tax 
and postage. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! Wear 10 days. 
If not delighted. return for full refund. 

DIAMOND JEWELRY COMPANY 


Dept. A-121 1114 E. Main St. Columbus 5S, Onio 


| 6 Selaited DRESSES (een 


A dress for eve day within your means. Ags- 
sorted Style, Colors and Materials. USED but 
CLEANED—Some may needrepairs. Sizes 12to18 
only. Send $1.00 deposit, balance C.0.D. plus 
Postage. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or pur- 
chase price refunded promptly. FREE CATALOG. 
OUR BETTER DRESSES (used) 5 
Sizes (2 to 20 and 38 to 44..... FORS4.85 
COTTON DRESSES (used)........ 7 for $3.85 Sizes 
OUR BETTER GRADE............ 5 for $4.25 12 to 20 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES (used)....8 for $3.90 Sizes 
OUR BETTER GRADE........... 6 for $3.95 1 to 10 
COLUMBIA MAIL ORDER CO. 
548 Grand St. Dept. 1301 New York 2, N. Y. 


RADIO WANTS POEMS 


Well known radio composer will set your 
poem to music FREE. Share profits 50-50. 


A real break for you. Send your poems to 
H. C. Sessoms, RADIO COMPOSERS, D-A, 
CLINTON, N. C. 


EVE IN LUCK?--$ § 


Carry _a pair of GENUINE 
BRAHMA RED LIVE HIGHLY 
4 MAGNETIC LODESTONES! 
CA Legend reputes, Occult, Orien- 
tal ancients superstitiously car- 


ried two Live Lodestones as 
== MOST POWERFUL MAG. 
== NETIC “LUCKY’’ CHARMS, 
one to “‘attract’? Good Luck in 
Money, Games, Love, Business, 
Work, etc., the other to ‘‘pre- 
vent’’ Bad Luck, Losses, Evil, 
Believe in Luck? Carry a Pair 
of these curious Genuine Brahma Red Live Lodestones! 
We make no supernatural claims. $1.97 Postpaid for 
the two, with all information. $1.97 and 27¢ extra if 
C.0.D. Satisfaction GUARANTEED or Money Returned. 
Order yours NOW! 


ASTROL CO., Dept. F-821, Main P. 0. 
Box 72, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NOTICE! Beware of imitations! We absolutely GUARANTEE 
these Genuine Brahma Lodestones are ALIVE! We believe 
they are just what you want, the REAL THING—POWERFUL 
DRAWING, EXTRA HIGHLY MAGNETIC! Fully Guaranteed. 


Copyright, 1937—Astrol Co. 
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WITH THE supeR ROLEY HOME RADIO MIKE ~ 


GUARANTEED TO WORK ON ANY RADIO! 
NO OTHER ONE LIKE IT! 


Now you ean broadcast . . . talk—sing—play—over your own radio. Cut in on the big 
network programs. Create and broadcast shows, commercials and news flashes. Amaze your ° 

friends with your talents and ability. Wonderful for the kids too! This 
« mike really works and attaches quickly and easily to any radio with our 
easy to follow directions. Complete with cut-in button that puts you right 


Wy 


bes 


428 
_ on the air... 


@ ready to attach in minutes. 


230 Grand Street 
ScREENLAND 


extra long insuJated extension cord 
and our guarantce of performance, Complete and Ky 9G 
SEND NO MONEY 
eas 


Just order on penny postcard and we ship C.0.D. for 
$1.98 plus postage or send $2 And we ship postpaid. 


-SEYCO MIKE CO., Dept. MB136 


Complete 


New York 13, N. Y. 


»+*AND LOOK 
10 YEARS YOUNGER! 


° Now, at home, you can quickly tint telltale gray to 
natural-ap 
est black. 


guaranteed harmless when used as directed. No skin test 
needed. pee meee: 
table derivative with iron and copper salts added for fast 
action. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting—does not 
wash out. Just brush or comb it im. One application 
imparts desired color. Simply retouch, as new gray a 

Dears. Easy to prove on a@ test lock of your hair. 75c 
and $1.75 at druggists. Get BROWNATONE now, or 


Send for FREE TEST BOTTLE 


The Kenton Pharmacal Co. 
322 Brownatone Bldg., Covington, Kentucky 


Without obligation, please send me, free and post- 
paid, Test Bottle of BROWNATONE and interesting 
illustrated booklet. Check shade wanted: 

{fj Blonde to Medium Brown [Dark Brown to Black 


State 
Print Your Name and Address 


wavto Make Extra Money! 


Now—turn spare hours into cash! Show 
our new delightful Everyday Greeting 
Cards. Lovely 16-card Ali- Occasion As- 
sortment only $1.00. Up to 50e profit for 


JUST SHOW 
GORGEOUS 


EVERYDAY 


GREETING 


I’!l help you get extra cash to fill your pocket- 
book—to live on. Supply my food and household 
products to regular customers. No previous 
experience or capital needed. I’ll send FREE 
assortment of fine full-size products to test 
and show. Start near home, full orspare time. 
Gift premiums, big monthly premiums. Rush 
name and address today for free outfit. Hurry! 


BLAIR, Dept. 468-DB, Lynchburg, Va. 


SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 


Z-EVERYDAY CARDS 


; Gorgeous Satin and Velour Designs 
a Ly, SHOW Rich New Satin and Velour 
ot ZA. Cards. Never before offered. 15 for 
SAS $1—astounding value. Get easy or- 


: ders FAST! Up to100% profit. Im- 
printed Stationery. 14 other BIG money-makin 


assortments retail 60c to$1. Samples on oesrenals No expe- 


rience needed. Start now—earn all year round. Write today. 


PURO CO., 2801 Locust, Dept. 821-B St. Louis 3, Mo. 


The prayers of the most worthy people often 
fail. Why? The unworthy often have the great- 
est health, success, riches and happiness. The 
best, smartest, and most industrious people 
often have only pain, poverty and sorrow. Why? 
Thirty years ago, in Forbidden Tibet, behind the 
highest mountains in the world, a young English- 
man found the answers to these questions. His 
eyes were opened by the strangest mystic he met 
during his twenty-one years of travels in the Far 
East. Sick then, he regained health. Poor then, 
he acquired wealth and world-wide professional 
honors. He wants to tell the whole world what 
he learned, and offers to send a 9,000-word trea- 
tise, FREE, to everyone who asks promptly. It 
is afirst step to the Power that Knowledge gives. 
Noobligation. Write for your FREE copy today. 


INSTITUTE of MENTALPHYSICS, Dept. 20-E 
213 South Hobart Blvd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
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aring shades—from lightest blonde to dark- 
rownatone and a small brush does it—or your 
Money back. Approved by thousands—Brownatone is 


al coloring agent is a purely vege- 


a real hunting trip. Then, shortly before 
we were married, Bandi suggested we go 
on a pack trip with Elisha Cook and 
Mrs. Cook. It was rugged country we 
went to, and Bandi was sure I would 
collapse in two days. When I didn’t, he 
claimed later, he told himself, “That’s the 
girl for me.’ We knew before that trip 


that we were in love, but Bandi claims 


that the way I took to hunting, fishing 
and rugged outdoor life, cinched the 
deal!” 

Veronica and Bandi don’t plan to make 
a commercial proposition of their farm 
(that would be hard to do on 231% acres) 
but they do plan to raise enough vege- 
tables for their own family. They hope 
to have 10 or 15 steer, some chickens, 
and a few horses. They’ve gotten a head- 
start on the horses. Some time ago Ve- 
ronica bought a paint with black mane 
and tail for Bandi, and named the horse 
Bishop. Bishop is large and handsome 
and comes from Texas, which is a coin- 
cidence in a way, as Bandi also likes to 
rib people by saying he comes from Tex- 
as. When people ask him about his ac- 
cent, he says kiddingly, “That’s my Tex- 
as drawl.” He picked Texas as his “na- 
tive state” because “everything there 
grows bigger and better.” And of course 
he’s proud of Bishop, who proves his 
Texas origin by being bigger and better 


» than most horses. He’s so spirited that 


Veronica says frankly, “I don’t dare ride 
iim still after Bandi takes the steam off 
im. 

Veronica now goes to sleep at 10, and 
awakes at seven, except on those days 
when Michael gets her up at 5:30 by 
singing “School Days” at the top of his 
youthful lungs. One of his favorite 


words, next to “cookie,” is “school.” 


He’s going to nursery school now. Ve- 
ronica considers this a blessing, for until 
Michael started going to school, there 
were no children in the neighborhood his 
own age to play with. Now he’s never 
lonesome. 

Like all married couples, the de Toths 
have their problems. The house has cost 
them far more in additions and remodel- 


ing than they dreamed it would. But 
they have each other, and a way of life 
they thoroughly enjoy. 


“Like most confirmed bachelors,” says 


Veronica, “Bandi makes a wonderful hus- 
band. Men seldom like a man whom 
women like, but everyone, regardless of 
sex, age, or position in life, likes Bandi. 
He likes everyone, and no matter whom 
he meets, he always strikes some note in 
common with them.” 

Veronica, the girl with the tempera- 
ment, has settled down into a woman at 
peace with the world. “I never get upset 
by little things any more,” she told me. 
“T used to be very temperamental and 
easily upset, but living with someone as 
level as Bandi has made me more level.” 

Leaving the farmhouse, I met Bandi, 
who was just driving home. He waved 
to me as I passed’him. I caught a glimpse 
of a deeply suntanned man with blue 
eyes and dark hair and a quiet smile. 
“How’s my girl?” he asked. 

“Elaine?” I said. “She’s fine.” 

“That’s good. And how’s my other 
girl?” 

There was no doubt whom he meant. 
Veronica, the center of his life, as he is 
of hers. In their home at» Northridge 
Farms they have captured something of 
the nostalgia which clings to most of our 
memories of what farms are or should be 
like. The comfortable chairs, the pine 
furniture, the old-fashioned washing ma- 
chine are all reminiscent of an era which 
many of us yearn for but find it hard to 
recapture. For André, in addition, life at 
Northridge Farms must be somewhat 
reminiscent of the life he lived as a boy on 
a country estate in Hungary. At the age 
of ten he went hunting with his father. 
He is grateful to the woman who has 
made it possible for him to live the kind 
of life he always wanted—a simple, quiet, 
peaceful rural life. He must also know 
a deep inner contentment because here 
on Northridge Farms two women born in 
different generations and in different 
countries have proved that it is possible 
for the women a man loves to get along 
with each other. 


You Can’t Win Alone! 


Continued from page 36 


Personally, she still had faith in the per- 
manence of the theater, so she was scur- 
rying around, trying to get a break. She 
knew she had certain problems: she was 
tall, and she was what unkind persons 
termed “angular.” In the privacy of her 
own room she thought her style was a 
certain coltish insouciance, but an actress 
must accept the opinion of others all the 
days of her life, so she was “angular.” 
She was also intense, sensitive, great- 
eyed, well-educated (she had a B.A. de- 
‘gree which would have allowed her to be 
a school teacher had she chosen) and she 
possessed boundless dramatic talent. 
Day in and day out she made the 
rounds of the producers’ offices. Day in 
and day out she was told that there was 
nothing for her. At the corner drugstore 
hangout, where all hopeful Thespians 
met, there was always an early morning 
quarterback who called signals. He would 
say, “No use bothering MeClintic; he’s 
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not casting. No sense in traipsing all the 
way to Abbott’s office—nothing doing 
there.” A good many of the fountain 
patrons would launch upon a dreary reci- 
tal of how long it had been simce they 
had received a check from home, how 
rough it was to crack the theatrical cast- 
ing shell, and how lucky the established 
people were to have broken in “when 
there wasn’t so much competition.” 

It would have been easy, pleasant, and 
comradely to join the mourning chorus 
on the red leather stools, but Rosalind 
had a stubborn conviction that, if she 
continued to work at seeking out any 
little, lonesome part that needed her for 
company, eventually she would get a 
break. She had a tight-lipped, square- 
jawed belief in her ability to play any 
given part within her scope, in a work- 
manlike manner. She didn’t think of her- 
self as an unrecognized Joan of Arc; she 
did regard herself as knowing her job, 


“being equipped for it, and competent to 
perform it. She had faith in herself. 


One morning she arrived at a casting 
office on the heels of an elderly, rather 
pathetic woman. The boy at the recep- 
tion desk—without even bothering to 
glance up from his morning copy of 
Variety—yelled, “Nothing for you! Noth- 
‘ing at all. No use hanging around. Be 
on your way!” The woman, apparently 
accustomed to such rudeness, thanked 
the boy with patient courtesy and slowly 
left the office, closing the door softly. 


Rosalind couldn’t stand it. (She has 
never been noted for refraining from 
speaking her mind.) She said to the boy, 
“Tt wasn’t necessary for you to be so 
gruff and curt to that little old lady. You 
could have told her in a nice way that 
there wasn’t a part for her this morning. 
You didn’t have to bark at her.” 


The boy put down his paper and 
grinned at Roz. “You're new around 
here, aren't you? Well, I'll tell you some- 
thing. That old girl has been making the 

‘rounds for years, trying to get a job. A 
long time ago she did get a little work— 
mainly because people felt sorry for her. 
But she can’t act. She can’t read lines. 
She doesn’t have the faintest notion of 
what to do on a stage. But she refuses 
to face the fact and quit.” He closed the 
conversation by saying that there wasn’t 
anything for Miss Russell that day 
either. 


As she trudged slowly down the cor- 
ridor afterward, she gave herself a lec- 


ture. She believed in herself, that was 


true. But that aged, wistful woman with- 
out talent believed in herself, too. She 
had been mistaken in her choice of a 
career. And, thought Roz sadly, so might 
Rosalind Russell. 


She made a vow. She would give her- 
self five years. If, at the end of that time 
she had not established herself as an 
actress, she would abandon all attempt 
to conquer professional drama, and would 
direct her efforts into some other channel. 


Shortly afterward (breathing a sigh of 
sheer gratitude) Rosalind Russell began 
to get small parts, then larger parts, then 
starring roles, and finally she was signed 
for motion pictures. 


At this point there came another 
change in Rosalind’s career, a change 
that serves to illustrate her point that 
one must be lucky enough to inspire the 
faith of others. If you saw “The Wom- 
en,” a picture made by MGM which 
starred Joan Crawford and Norma Shear- 
er, you may remember that playing the 
part of the caustic comedienne was a 
departure for Roz Russell. From “The 
Citadel” and “Night Must Fall” to “The 
Women” was a long, long step, and one 
that—to be quite frank—some people 
didn’t think she could take. 

Having read the script, Roz was agog 
to play the part. She felt that it would 
open the field of comedy to her, and that 
‘she would enjoy it. But, as is always the 
case in Hollywood, there were some who, 
when she was suggested for the role, sim- 
ply said, “She can’t do it. She’s not the 
brisk, terse, wise-cracking type.” 


Yet there was one man at MGM who 


‘insisted that the part was within her 


scope. He believed in her enough to 


gamble the success of the production on 
her ability to give a brittle, high-comedy 
performance. To friends she said at the 
time, “Believe me, I would have re- 
sponded to his trust, even if it had meant 
giving a performance while shelling peas 
and hanging from my knees from a B-29 
in full flight.” 


More recently, Mr. Dudley Nichols 
was honored by Mr. Eugene O’Neill, who 
wrote “Mourning Becomes Electra,” by 
being awarded the motion picture rights 
to the story property. All the major stu- 
dios had dickered, at steller space prices, 
for the rights to make the picture, but 
Mr. O’Neill had refused without a back- 
ward glance until he was approached by 
Dudley Nichols. 


Mr. Nichols telephoned Roz, where she 
was vacationing in Palm Springs, to say 
that he wouldn’t attempt to produce the 
psychological murder story unless she 
would accept the lead. As you undoubt- 
edly know, Lavinia (in “Mourning Be- 
comes Electra”). is a malevolent, in- 
verted, neurotic sort of person who must 
be portrayed somberly, without a reliev- 
ing note in mood or key.: When Roz read 


_the picture script, she felt only a great 


humbleness and a sincere trepidation. 


She said as much to Dudley Nichols. 
Few greater honors could come to an 
actress; few could have been as fright- 
ened at the thought of portraying Lav- 
inia as Roz was. When she confided her 
uncertainty and self-doubt to Mr. Nich- 
ols, he grinned and said, “I’m not wor- 
ried about you at all. You have the 
scope and the concentration; you'll sur- 
prise yourself in this réle.” Bowing to 
the nice man, she made strangled sounds 
meaning, “I'll do it or die in the at- 
tempt.” 


After Mr. O’Neill saw the completed 
picture he wired her, “Miss Russell, yours 
is the greatest sustained performance I 
have ever seen.” That telegram is going 
to be framed, probably in gold leaf. It is 
going to be passed down in the Brisson 
family from generation to generation, 
and Roz is thinking of including some 
sort of a hex in her will against any 
future great - great - granddaughter who 
slides the picture of her boy friend into 
the frame to hide the wrinkled telegram. 
In the midst of her jubilation, Roz hasn’t 
forgotten the salient fact that she would 
never have had a chance at the part if it 
hadn’t been for Dudley Nichols’ faith in 
her. 


In respect to her third point, that wé 
must have faith in something infinitely 
greater than ourselves or our fellow hu- 
man beings, her favorite illustration is 
taken—not from her own life—but from 


the life of a man who is very dear to 
Roz and her husband, Fred Brisson, and 


store. Accept no substitute! 
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Give your gray hair natural-looking color 
again, yourself, in the privacy of your own free trial kit. 
home. Mary T. Goldman’s, wonderfulclear TO 7 
liquid cosmetic, stops gray hair worries for | 

thousands! So easy! Simply comb Mary T. | 
Goldman's through hair. Won’t bother wave, | 

nor spoil hair texture. Guaranteed to give | 

gray hair the youthful-looking shade you | IN EUs eeu chs G ch18 ROD edits eNO aan dca 
want or your money back. Get Mary T. 

Goldman’s today at your drug or department | 


CLEOPATRA’S SECRET 


What was the secret of Cleopatra's sfrange power over 
men? She was NOT an attractive woman—her features 
were coarse and unlovely. Yet this famous Queen of 
ancient Egypt influenced her world as no other woman 
before or since. Once the fate of the mighty Roman 
Empire was in her hands! The secret of Cleopatra's suc- 
cess was her radiant, glamourous personality. Cleo- 
patra’s sparkling personality didn't come in a jar or 
bottle! If came from WITHIN. That same compelling 
power is the BIRTHRIGHT OF EVERY WOMAN! You 
have it TOO! From time immemorial the science of 
Astrology has helped women discover their hidden 
charms and talents . . . THEIR REAL PERSONALITY. 
Let me show you how the stars can help YOU discover 
your REAL SELF. | will prepare YOUR PERSONAL 
HOROSCOPE for only $1.98. YOUR PERSONAL HORO- 
SCOPE is packed with amazing information about the 
REAL YOU! Learn the secret of your personality. 
DON’T HESITATE at the crossroads of indecision. Take 
the road that leads YOU fo the fulfillment of your de- 
sires. SEND NO MONEY. You pay the postman $1.98 
plus C.O.D. charges. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK. Order today! At no extra cos# 
you will receive a beautifully illustrated Declaration of 
Purpose for your own sign of the zodiac, suitable for 
framing. Include the day, hour (if possible), month, 
year and place of your birth. If you prefer to save C.O.D. 
charges, send $1.98 now to CHARLES ROBERT WILSON, 
Dept. A, 3536 Russell Bivd., St. Louis 4, Mo. 


Lovely sterling silver 
cushion shape set 
ring No. 96 in your 
month Birthstone 


“onyx’’ color given {| ¢ 
for selling 4 boxes of 
Rosebud Salve at 25c 
each OR you can se- 
lect No. 104 sterling ring with brilliant BhYemeL$ 
set toimitate diamond. Order 4 salve. 
(Will mail No. 96 or No. 104 ring and 4 salve NOW if you 
send $1.00 with order). Order your choice in size 5 to 9, 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO. Box 73, WOODSBORO, MARYLAND 


WHIRLING SPRAY 
3) SYRINGE 


‘Women 
OUT THE WORLD 


At DRUG COUNTERS THROUGH! 


5 DRESSES $2.49 (used) 


CLEANED AND STEAMED 


NYLONS 3 PAIR $2.25 (Seconds) 
Sensational bargains in new & used 
clothing for the entire family. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Money Back Guarantee 


Union Mail Order Co., Dept. 30 
303 Cherry St. New York, 2, N. Y. 


Just show gorgeous greeting cards for Birth- 


days, ‘‘Get-Well’’, Anniversaries,etc. Boxof /* 
16 stunning folders, only $lretail. Everybody 
buys. You make up to b0c. Also Gift Wrap- 
Ppibesibersonal Notes EngravedStationery, 
umorous Cards. Allfast sellers at 60cto$1. 
No experience needed. Get samples on approval. 
PROCESS CORPORATION, Dept. R-16 
TROY AT 21st STREET, CHICAGO 23, ILLINOIS 


NT TO BE 
I PRACTICAL NN URSE? 


O TRAIN AT HOME 


ACT NOW—HELP FILL THE NEED 
Now you can prepare for practical experience 
as a Trained Practical Nurse in spare time. 
E-~ oc Manyearnwhilelearning. Ages18tobb. High 
souk Ip school not necessary. Easy payments. Write 
” for free information and sample lesson pages. 


WAYNE SCHOCL OF PRACTICAL NURSING, INC. 


2301 N. Wayne Ave., Desk AD-17, Chicago 14, III. 


Bm now-Home cosmeric ror GRAY HAIR! 


FREE TRIAL: Send coupon below for 


MARY T. GOLDMAN CO. 

¥-5 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul 2, Minn. _—it 
Send free sample. (Check color of hair) | 
Black (J Dark Brown Light Brown 
O) Medium Brown (J Blonde (] Auburn 


Addressee hati oi cute, ces Tr | 


Ingrid Bergman’s performance as the French martyr, Joan of Arc, is a treat in store 
for movie audiences. Here she asks guidance for ‘‘voices” in Sierra Pictures’ “Joan.” 


a man you also have read about: Colo- 
nel Hans Christian Adamson. 

Approximately eight months before 
Hans took off with Captain Eddie Rick- 
enbacker and his party for an inspection 
tour of the South Pacific, Hans had din- 
ner with Rosalind and Fred. Fred was 
a captain in the Army at the time and 
was doing a great deal of flying in line 
of duty. Naturally, Fred and Hans talked 
about new types of aircraft, flymg in gen- 
eral, the speed with which new instru- 
ments were being developed, and so on. 
In the midst of the conversation Hans 
fumbled in his pocket for a minute, then 
brought forth a heap of coins in the 
midst of which was a sterling silver reli- 
gious medal about the size of a half dol- 
lar. It honored St. Joseph of Coperni- 
cum. You probably know that St. Josepk 
(not the father of the Holy Family) who 
lived from 1603 to 1663, was selected by 
the Air Force as its patron saint. 

“This is for you, Fred,” Hans said in 
the embarrassed way men have of pre- 
senting a gift, and started to hand it 
across the table. 

For some reason which, to this day, 
Roz does not entirely understand, she 
extended her own hand to intercept and 
reject the gift. “No,” she said, shocking 
herself with the unintentional harshness 
of her tone. “No! You keep it.” 

Both Fred and Hans looked at her as 
if she had lost her mind. Feeling like a 
perfect idiot, she mumbled some lame 
apology, but when Hans still tried to 
give the medal to Fred, she interfered a 
second time. That night, after their 
guests had left, Fred said wonderingly to 
Roz, “What happened? Why were you 
so strongly opposed to Hans giving me 
the St. Joseph medal?” 

Rosalind couldn’t explain. She still 
can’t, except to say that perhaps each of 
us may be used on occasion as an instru- 
ment of fate. 

Eight months later—by which time 
Roz hoped that both men had forgotten 
her odd behavior—Hans was in Califor- 
nia again. He was bound for San Fran- 
cisco where he was to meet Captain Rick- 
enbacher. Hans was in a mood that was, 
for him, completely out of character. 
Ordinarily a hearty, optimistic man with 
a great booming laugh, he worried Fred 
and Roz by being almost gloomy when 
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they had dinner with him on his last 
night in town. Although he didn’t say so 
in specific words, he appeared to feel that 
the expedition was ill-starred. Even the 
next morning, when he called to say 
goodbye and asked Roz to telephone his 
wife in the east as he hadn’t been able 
to put through a call because of the long 
distance situation, he said, “I’m not com- 
ing back, you know.” 

Rosalind brushed off the suggestion. 
“Do you remember the St. Joseph medal 
you tried to give Fred?” she asked. 

He said he still had it in his pocket, 
and that he intended to give it to Fred 
as soon as Roz had overcome her odd 
reluctance. 

“Well, if anything should happen— 
which of course it won’t,” Roz said, “take 
that medal in your hand and hold it with 
all of your faith concentrated on coming 
out of the trouble safely. Something tan- 
gible like that helps to focus your powers 
of belief and trust. Remember. that, 
Hans. Hold on to the medal.” 

So Hans and the Rickenbacher party 
took off from San Francisco, and a few 
days later all the world knew that they 
had been forced to ditch their plane 
somewhere in the vastness of the Pacific. 

Fred and Roz were heartsick. Roz 
gave up hope at once, but Fred refused 
to take a gloomy view. “With two men 
like Rick and Hans aboard, those people 
will come through all right. Besides, our 
forces have been patroling the Pacific as 
if it were an inland lake. They'll be 
found,”’ he insisted. 

A week passed. No word. Two weeks. 
No word. Roz was broken-hearted. She 
simply could not reconcile herself to the 
loss of men as fine as Hans and the oth- 
ers. Still Fred did not despair. “You 
have to give them time,” he said. 

Three weeks went by, and even radio 
commentators were adding up the odds 


‘against the Rickenbacher party being 


found alive. And then—on the twenty- 
second day—the wonderful news reached 
the Brissons that Hans Adamson was 
alive. He had been badly injured and he 
was ill, but his spirit was superb, and he 
was being flown home to receive the best 
of medical care. He asked that the Bris- 
sons meet him at Lockheed Air Terminal. 
The hospital plane was scheduled to 
make a short stopover at Burbank for 
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refueling, and Hans sent word that he 
would like to see Fred and Roz. 

Roz hesitated. “There will be photog- 
raphers at the airport,’ she told Fred. 
“Because I’m an actress, they may think 
I’m trying to horn in. I couldn’t endure 
being accused of getting publicity by 
going to see a sick hero.” 

Fred is a realistic man who puts up 
with no nonsense. “You will be going 
to the airport as my wife, and as a per- 
sonal friend of Colonel Adamson,” he 
countered. “Stop worrying and come 
along.” 

To see Hans again was wondertul be- 
yond telling. Because of his back injury 
he couldn’t leave his bed in the hospital 
plane, of course, but he let his friends 
know, by his high spirits and his will to 
live, that he was going to be all right. 

Fred, noticing that Hans’ right hand 
was bandaged, asked what had happened 
to it. . : 

“Roz knows,’ Colonel Adamson said. 

She hesitated. She couldn’t remember 
having heard anything about an accident 
to his hand, nor could she recall such an 
account in the newspapers. 


When he saw that Roz was genuinely 
puzzled, he told the story. As soon as he 
stepped into the life raft, after the plane 
had been ditched and the men had taken 
to boats, Hans extracted the medal of 
St. Joseph from his soaked pocket and 
clutched it firmly in his right hand. It 
became a talisman of his faith in ulti-- 
mate deliverance. Day and night, night 
and day, for three weeks, he clung to his 
trust in the vigilance and the goodness, 
of God. 

When the lone Navy plane passed high 
over the rafts on the twenty-first day, 
but continued on its way, Hans doggedly 
gripped the medal and with it his con- 
viction that the pilot had seen them. 
That was true, but the reconnaisance 
pilot was so short of gas that he had no 
choice but to take bearings, scorch back 
to base, spread the news, and then join 
in the rescue flight. When the amphi- 
bian finally reached the life raft, it had 
to circle for hours in order to make a 
landing in the high seas. 


When Hans finally reached land and 


- medical aid, his hand had to be pried 


open. To this day, it is impossible for 
Colonel Adamson to extend his right 
hand flatly; the fingers still curl in mem- 
ory of those burning, salt-raw days on 
the blazing sea when all hope of rescue 
was concentrated on a talisman no larger 
than a silver half-dollar. 

Many months afterward, Colonel 
Adamson had the St. Joseph medal pol- 
ished and set in a tiny glass case for 
Rosalind Russell. It is a memento that 
she values more than words can express. 

She sums up her secret for success by 
saying, “In our everyday lives and in our 
chosen careers, it is seldom necessary for 
us to plumb the depths of our stores of 
faith, but a measure of that profound 
belief is absolutely essential. 

“So here I am, right back where I 
started, reiterating my conviction that it 
is necessary for an ambitious person to 
have faith in himself, certainly, but far 
above that is one’s need for the faith 
reposed in him by others, and one’s need 
for a faith in the goodness of God. 

“Because nobody wins alone!” 

PRINTED IN THE U. S. A. BY THE CUNEO PRESS, INC. ~ 
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Just think what you could do with 
$18, $20, or $25 a week to spend 
for anything you want! And think 
of getting your own lovely Spring 
dresses without a penny of cost! 
That's the wonderful chance we 
offer you! Really — all this can be 
“yours, just by taking orders for 
FASHION FROCKS in your spare hours. 
\When friends see these flattering 
\ styles of finest fabrics and workman- 
Shife they’ll rub their eyes at the 
astonishing low prices. Imagine — 
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Some are as low as $3.98! And, they 
can’t be bought in stores anywhere! 
Women must come to you for these 
gorgeous dresses at bargain prices. 
Each dress carries the famous Good 
Housekeeping Seal and is sold on a 
Money Back Guarantee. Your 
friends will flock to you to order 
| these Fashion Frocks. You are paid 
in cash, right then and there, for 
every order! Besides that, you are 
given an additional bonus of smart 
Spring dresses for your own per- 
sonal wardrobe! 

No Previous Experience Required 
These stunning FASHION FROCKS are 
such a wonderful buy for such a low 
cost, you can’t stop women from 
buying them. Every women knows 
about FASHION FROCKS, and espe- 
cially the sensational new styles 
designed by Constance Bennett. Miss 
Bennett is famous as “one of the 
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SPRING DRESSES 
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AND GET YOUR OWN DRESSES WITHOUT COST as an extra bonus | 


p “MY DESIGNS FOR THESE LOVELY FASHION FROCKS 
| WERE INSPIRED BY THE 200 T0 #300 DRESSES THAT 
DREW SO MANY COMPLIMENTS WHEN | WORE THEM 
MYSELF. I'M SO PROUD TO OFFER THEM AT A 
TINY FRACTION OF THAT COST.” 


... Glamorous star of stage, screen 
and radio, one of the world’s 10 
best-dressed women, she designs ex- 


clusively for FASHION FROCKS. 
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world’s ten best-dressed women.” 

She lends her smart style sense 
exclusively to. designing FASHION 
FROCKS. The minute women hear 
that Constance Bennett herself de- 
signed these charming originals, you 
get orders right and left. You surely 
don’t need selling experience when 
you make sales as easy as that! We 
show you how to makes sales with- 
out Canvassing, too! Our special 
cooperation plan helps you to excep- 
tional earnings like these: Marie 
Patton, IIll., took in $28.84 an aver- 
age week; Mrs. Claude Burnett, Ala., 
averaged $27.10 weekly. You may 
have a handy extra income like that, 
plus many beautiful dresses as a 
bonus, if you mail the coupon below. 
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Every Day’s Delay Cost one 
Openings for FASHION FROCK repre- 
sentatives have been filling up fast, 
especially since the news about Con- 
stance Bennett’s new designs got 
around. Don’t put it off—don’t wait. 
Get started today. Develop a steady 
group of regular customers who 
order dresses through you every 
season. Your Style Presentation 
Portfolio contains handsome rich 
samples of America’s most beautiful 
fabrics. It’s free—costs you nothing. 
Mail the coupon now to reserve this 
Free Portfolio. No obligation — 
nothing to pay. Just paste coupon to 
postcard and mail it today! 


CONSTANCE BENNETT 
creates a colorful classic 
with the “new look." 


INC. 


Desk 62027 Cincinnati 25, Ohio | 


| PASTE THIS COUPON ON POSTCARD —weact wacu/ 
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FASHION FROCKS, INC. 
Desk 62027, Cincinnati 25, Ohio 


YES—I am interested in your opportunity to make money in 
spare time and get my own dresses without a penny of cost. 
Send me full information, without obligation. 


Name. 

Address. ! 

City. Zone. State!) a 
Age. Dress Size. 


| MAYBELLINE CAKE 
} MASCARA in smart gold- 
| tone metal vanity, $1. Re- ae 
| fills, 50c. Shades: Black, vi 

| Brown, Blue. (Also 
| in 25c and 10c 

| sizes.) 


MAVBELLINE CREAM 
MASCARA (applied without 
water) comes in handy leath- 
erette case, $1. (Also in 25c 
and 10c sizes.) Shades: Black, 
Brown, Blue. 
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Ng LP EN EBROW PEN- 


La \ CIL, soft, smooth qual- 
al ity, fine point—so easy to 

use! Purse size, 10c. Profes- 
4 sional size, 25c. Shades: Black, 
as Dark Brown and Light Brown. 


MAYBELLINE EYE 
SHADOW in subtle 
shades of Blue, Brown, 
Blue-gray, Green, Violet, 
Gray. 
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Of course you use flattering face powder and just the right lip- 
stick. But do you neglect your most important feature—your 
eyes? Smart, modern girls are realizing that when make-up 
stops with just a nice complexion and brilliant red lips, neg- 
lected eyes appear dull and drab by contrast. 

It’s so easy to give your eyes their full share of beauty-magic 
—with MAYBELLINE! A few simple brush strokes of this fa- 
mous Mascara will make your lashes look naturally dark, long, 
sweeping. And it’s so easy to shape your brows gracefully with 
the soft, smooth Maybelline Eyebrow Pencil. Then behold the 
difference! Your eyes are so much lovelier! Your entire face is 
more attractive, for your make-up is perfectly balanced — 
completely flattering. 

So never, never forget to accent your eyes, daytime or even- 
ing. Only be sure you use MAYBELLINE, the eye make-up 
in good taste—preferred by smart women everywhere. 


